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enclose postage for reply. 


Child Labor 


National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York. Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 

25 State Branches. Where does 
your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and re- 
Membership fee nomi- 


ports free. 
nal. 


Recreation Bibliography 
Division of Recreation of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, 400 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 
City. Pamphlet containing a list 
of the more formal publicatons, 
with annotations, and an _  ex- 
tensive list of magazine articles 
dealing with the subject of recre- 
ation. Price 10 cents per copy. 


Tuberculosis 


National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York. Livingston Farrand, M. D., 
Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, 
ete., will be sent upon request. 
Annual Transactions and other 
publications free to members. 


Working Women 


National Women’s Trade Union 
League, to better industrial con- 
ditions through organization and 
legislation. Information given. 
“Life and Labor,’ events in in- 
dustrial world. Three months 


for 25c. Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
Pres:, <127 Dearborn  St., 
Chicago. 


Prison Labor 


National Committee on Prison 
abors 27 B.+22d St., NoY.UCity. 

Thomas R. Slicer, Chn.; E. Stagg 
Whitin, Ph.D., Gen. Sec. ; R. Mont- 
gomery Schell, Treas. Prison labor 
conditions throughout the U. S. 
examined with recommendations 
for constructive reform. Pamph- 
lets free to members. $5 a year. 


Child Helping 


Department of Child-Helping, 
Russell. Sage . Foundation, 105 
Hast 22d St., New York. 

Correspondence and printed mat- 
ter relative to institutions for chil- 
dren, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, 
Juvenile Courts, etc. 


Conservation of Infant Life. 


American Association for Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality. 1211 Cathedral Street, Bal- 
timore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec, 
See’y. Literature on request. 

Studies preventable causes of 
death and illness; urges birth 
registration, maternal nursing, 
parental instruction. 


INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise 
reading on the subjects named by each and on related subjects. 
closely in touch with the work which each organization is doing, but membership 
is not required of those seeking information. 


Sex Hygiene 


Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 
40th St., New York. H. P. DeFor- 
est. See’y 22 affiliated societies. 

Report and leaflets free. Edu- 
cational pamphlets, 10c each. 
Journal of Social Diseases, $1 per 
year. Membership, annual dues 
$2, includes all literature. 


Mental Hygiene 
National Committee for Mental 


Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New 
York City, Clifford W. Beers, 
Sec’y. Write for pamphlets on 


mental hygiene, prevention of in- 
sanity, care of the insane, social 
service in mental hygiene, State 
Societies for Mental Hygiene. 


Women in Industry 


National Consumers’ League, 
106 East 19th St., New York, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Gen’l Sec’y. 87 
branch leagues. Reports, pamph- 
lets sent on request. Minimum 
membership fee $1.00 includes cur- 
rent pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women work- 
ers, pure food, sweatshops, ete. 


Young Women 


National Board, Y. W. C. A., 600 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 
magazine: The Association Month- 
ly. Pres., Miss Grace H. Dodge. Gen. 
Sec’y., Miss Mabel Cratty. The ad- 
vancement of Christian Social Ser- 
vice. Free literature (all depart- 
ments). 


The American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Rey. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres. 
George McPherson Hunter, Secy. 

The national seamen’s society 
has stations in the United States 
and abroad, relieves shipwrecked 
and destitute seamen. Annual 
membership ineludes all litera- 
ture, $5.00 a year. C. C. Pinneo, 
Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


Recreation 


Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, 1 Madison 
Ave.. New York City. Howard 
S. Braucher, Sec’y. 


Play, playgrounds, public ree- 
reation. Monthly magazine, The 
Playground, $2 a year. 


Mental Deficiency 


The American Association for 
the study of the feeble-minded, 
publishes the proceedings and 


papers of its annual meetings in 
the Journal of Psycho Asthenics. 
Address Dr. A. C. Rogers. secre- 
at Faribault, Minnesota. 


tary, 


Correspondence is invited. Always 


Members are kept 


School Hygiene 

American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. Pres., David L. Edsall, 
M. D., Harvard University Med- 
ical School; Sec’y., Thomas A. 
Storey, M. D., College of the 
City of, New York, New York. 
t Yearly congresses and proceed- 
ngs. 


National Health 
Committee of One Hundred on 


National Health. E. F. Robbins, 
Executive Secretary, Room 51, 
105 Hast 22d St., New York. 

To unite all the government 
health agencies into a National 


Department of Health to inform 
the people how to prevent disease. 


Evening Clubs for Girls 


National League of Women Workers 

Hotel Savoy, New York. 
Organizing Sec’y, Jean Hamilton. 
Recreation and instruction in 
self-governing and self-supporting 
groups for girls over working 


age. Monthly magazine—‘The 
Club Worker’ Twenty-five cents 
1 year. 


Labor Legislation 
Workmen’s Compensation; In- 
dustrial Hygiene; Labor Laws. 


Official vublication: American 
Labor Legislation Review, sent 
free to members. 

American Association for La- 
bor Legislation, Metropolitan 


Tower, New York City, John B. 
Andrews, Secretary. 


Short Ballct and Commission Government 
The Short Ballot Organization, 


383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, President ; Rich- 
ard §. Childs, See’y. National 
clearing house for information 


on these subjects. Pamphlets free. 
Publishers of Beard’s Loose-Leaf 
Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


Municipal Problems 
National Municipal League, 703 


North American Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. William Dudley Foulke, 
Pres.; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Sec’y. Charters, commission goy- 
ernment, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform, finances, ac- 
counting, efficiency, civie educa- 
tion, franchises, school extension. 
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Charities and Correction 

THE PROCEEDINGS of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and 
Correction sent free to each mem- 
ber. BurREAU OF INFORMATION on 
any topic of philanthropy, pen- 
ology and kindred subjects free 
to members. Alexander Johnson, 
Sec., Angola, Ind. Next meeting, 
Seattle, July 5, 1913. 
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Charity Organization 
Charicy Organization Depart- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 105 E. 22d St., New 
York City. 

To study, teach and publish in 
the charity organization field. 
Pamphlets on family treatment, 
community study, relief, trans- 
portation, etc., sent free, 


The Church and Social Service 


The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 
operates through its Commission 
on the Church and Social Service. 

For literature and service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
S. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave. 
(at 18th St.), New York. 


Unitarian Social Advance 


The American Unitarian As- 
sociation through its Department 
of Social and Public Service. 


Reports and Bulletins free. 
Lecture Bureau. Social Service 
Committees. Rev. Elmer Ss. 


Forbes, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


Social Betterment for Negroes 

National League on Urban Con- 
ditions Among Negroes, 281 
Fourth Avenue. E. R. A. Selig- 
man, Chairman; G. BE. Haynes, 
Director. Develops welfare agen- 
cies. Trains social workers. Aids 
travelers, Supports probation 
officers. Seeks industrial oppor- 
tunities. Correspondence invited. 


Home and Institutional Economics 

American Home Economics As- 
sociation, for Home, Institution, 
and School. Publishes Journal 
of Home Heconomics, 600 pp. per 
vol. $2.00 per year. Conducts 
Graduate School of Home Econ- 
omics. Meeting: Boston, Decem- 
ber 31, 1912—Address, Roland 
Park, Baltimore, Md. 


Aid for Travelers 

The Travelers’ Aid Society pro- 
vides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially 
women and girls, w need assist- 
ance. It is non-sectarian and its 
services are free irrespective of 
race, creed, class or sex. 

For literature address Orin C. 
Baker, Gen. Secy., 238 Hast 48th 
Street, New York City. 


Eugenics 

EUGENICS RecorD OFFICE, COLD 
SprinG Harsor, L. 1, N. Y. (Amer- 
ican Breeders Assoc., Eugenics Sect. 
Charles B. Davenport, Sec.). Mem- 
bership $2. a year. National reposi- 
tory of data on hereditary family 
traits. Schedules for family rec- 
ords furnished free. Advice as to 
suitable matings. Publications at 
cost. H. H. LAUGHLIN, Supt. 


The Smoke Nuisance 


Send 25 cents, stamps or coin, 
for American Civic Association 
Bulletin on “Smoke Abatement ; 
How to Organize for Pure Air; 
Model Ordinances, etc.’ Address 
American Civie Association, 914 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington, 
Dee: 


INFORMATION DESK 


Continued trom preceding page 


Presbyterian Social Service 
Bureau of Social Service, The 
Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions; Rey. Charles Stelzle, Supt., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Sociological surveys made. Clear- 
ing house for city problems of 
the Church, Correspondence Course 
in Applied Christianity. Methods 
for Church Publicity. 


Studies in Social Christianity 
Jany.: Poverty. 
Feby.: Wealth. 
March: Socialism. 

See the lessons for classes and 
individuals in The Gospel of the 
Kingdom, published monthly by 
the American Institute of Social 
Service, 82 Bible House, New 
York city. Price 50c. per year. 


Methodist Social Service 


Methodist Federation for Social 
Service; Literature; Bureau of 
Information, Speakers’ Bureau; 
Reading and study courses; in- 
vites all Methodists to extend its 
usefulness and use its facilities. 

Rev. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 343 
S. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, III. 


Negro and Race Problems 

National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 2 
Vesey Street, New York. O. G, 
Villard, Chairman, Board of Di- 
rectors; M. C. Nerney, Secretary ; 
W. E. B. Du Bois, Director Pub- 
licity. Publishes Crisis Magazine. 
Investigation, Legal Redress, Lit- 
erature, Lectures, Lantern Slides. 


Probation 


National Probation Association. 
‘Phe iCapitol, s Albany, = N.~ “Y< 
Arthur W. Towne, Sec’y. 

Advice and information; litera- 
ture; directory of probation offi- 
cers; annual conference. Mem- 
bership, One Dollar a year. 


Immigration 


North American Civic League for 
Immigrants, New York-New Jersey 
Committee. 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Cc. Protection, Education, Distrib- 
ution and Assimilation of Immi- 
grants, Printed materal furnished 
upon request. Grace HE. J. Parker, 
General Secretary. 


Surveys and Exhibits 


Department of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 31 
Union Square, New York City. A 
national clearing house for advice 
and information on social surveys 
and exhibits and for field assist- 
ance in organizing surveys and 
exhibits. 


City Planning 
National City Planning Conference 
19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, President 
Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary 
A Seminar for the Discussion of 
City Planning Problems 
Publishes Annual Proceedings 
Membership at $5 a Year Includes 
All Literature 


Organized Charity 
American Association of Socie- 
ties for Organizing. Charity. 


Francis H. McLean, gen’l sec’y., 
105 Bast 22d St., New. York city. 

To promote the extension and 
development of organized charity 
and of community co-operation in 
social 
States. 


programs, in the United 


Church and Country Life 


Department of Board of Home 
Missions of Presbyterian Church. 
Warren H. Wilson, Supt., Anna B. 
Taft, Asst., 156 Fifth Ave. ; makes 
sociological surveys of rural popu- 


lations ; conferences, graduate 


summer schools for country min- 
isters, literature for rural workers. 


Baptist Social Service 
Baptist Department of Social 
Service and Brotherhood. 
To study social questions, pub- 


lish findings, suggest ways 
whereby Christian men may be- 
come socially effective, and co- 
operate with similar bodies, 

S. Z. Batten, Secretary, 1701 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Episcopal Social Service 


The Joint Commission on So- 
cial Service of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

For literature and other inform- 
ation address the Field Secretary, 
Rey. EF, M. Crouch, Church Mis- 
sions House. 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Congregational Social Service Agency 


The Congregational Brotherhood 
of America, Henry A. Atkinson, 
Secretary, 19 S. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ills. Programs and inform- 
ation furnished. Study Course: 


Speakers’ Bureau; Publications. 
Service available for Institutes, 
Conferences and Addresses. Cor- 
respondence and inquiries -invited. 


Immi¢gration 


National Conference of Immi- 
gration, Land, and Labor Offi- 
cials, 22 East 30th Street, F. A. 
Kellor, See. Information affect- 
ing aliens after admission, espe- 
cially in reference to labor, land, 
education, protection and distri- 
bution.. No matters of admission 


or restriction dealt with. 


Remedial Loans 


National Federation of Rem- 
edial Loan Associations, 31 Union 
Square, N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms 
for societies free. Information 
regarding organization of reme- 


dial loan societies gladly given. 


Boy Scouts 


National Headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. James E. West, 
Chief Scout Executive. Local Coun- 
cils organized in principal cities, 
towns and counties. Literature on 
request. Monthly magazine, “Boys? 
Life” $1 ayear. Memberships: As- 
sociate $3, Sustaining $10. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


“England has Florence Nightingale: America has Jane Addams, who is easily the fore- 


most woman in America.”—London Times. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of 


MISS JANE ADDAMS 


Autobiographical Book 


‘Twenty Y ears at Hull-House 


TYPICALLY ILLUSTRATED BY-NORA HAMILTON 
OF HULL-HOUSE, CHICAGO 


OTHER NOTABLE “A ‘history of the settlement movement in 
Chicago, as well as a handbook for those who 
WORKS BY desire. to inaugurate the movement elsewhere. 


It contains the modest autobiography of a 


JANE ADDAMS woman who will hereafter be classed with 


Florence Nightingale and her followers in a life 
of philanthropic usefulness.”.—The. Literary 


: Digest. 
A New Conscience and “One of the stories of courage and consecra- 
an Ancient Evil tion which make life worth living.”—Ladies’ 
How _ 
Net $1.00 ome Journal 


“Jane Addams, of Chicago is a marvelous 


. woman. She has made Hull-House in Chicago 
The Spirit of Youth and famous the world over as a practical manifesta- 


the City Streets. tion of the spirit of ‘good will on earth,’ sin- 
cere, earnest, and best of all, unpatronizing. 
Net $1.25 It meets the poor and the unfortunate with the 
handclasp of a friend.”’—Cleveland Leader. 
The Newer Ideals of . : 
Pence ‘The personality of Jane Addams is one of 
the finest achievements of. that idea of democ- 
Net $1.25 racy, service and freedom for which America 
means to stand before the world.’—New York 
Democracy and Social BS 
Ethics “A wonderful record of accomplishment, full 
of suggestion to social reformers the world 
Net $1-25 over.’—Review of Reviews. 
Decorated Cloth Covers. $1.50. nets; postpaid, $1.64 


cass Fob v. ~THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Appia, 
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LYMAN ABBOTT 
BEGINS 
“MY 50 YEARS AS A MINISTER” 


How he went to church as a boy, not as a hardship, but 
“certainly not as an enjoyment;” the first minister who 
influenced him ahd the second who revolutionized his con- 
ception of religion; why he turned from lawyer to minister; 
his experiences as a minister, and the folks he has met in 
church; how he has never made a salary bargain with a 
church, and preached for five months in Plymouth Church 
as pastor before he knew what his salary was to be. He 
answers the questions: “Can a minister be free to preach 
as he believes?” “Does the church lag behind on moral 
questions?” and “Why should young men go to church?” 
The series begins in 


THE JANUARY LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Now on Sale Everywhere at 15 Cents 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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JANE ADDAMS 
EXPLAINS 
“WHY I WENT INTO POLITICS” 


What she believes she has accomplished: and 
answering the fear of her friends that her politi- 
cal alliance weakened her philanthropic work 
and standing. With a clarion note, strong and 
sure, the President of Hull House opens her new 
department in 
THE JANUARY 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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Believing that the “reasoning” of both the Suffragists 
and the Anti Suffragists is wrong, 


MRS. MARGARET DELAND 
3 PRESENTS 
THE THIRD WAY IN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


outlining a plan by which men—for Mrs. Deland says 
“the men must decide it”—can reach the wisest solution 
of this problem, while now they are urged, teased and 
confused by a loud and clamorous lot of women on one 
side and “a brainless femininity” on the other. In this 
carefully thought-out article, the author of “The Iron 
Woman” makes a distinct contribution to the equal suf- 
frage question. It is published in ; 


THE JANUARY LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
For Sale Everywhere at 15 Cents 
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| T IS within the power of man to rid himself 

- of every parasitic- disease,” said Pasteur, 
and as if to justify his words, London has. within 
two decades virtually cut her death rate in two. 
But this is only the beginning of what we may 
expect in the prolongation of life, thinks Irving 
Fisher, who surveys the whole public health 
movement in this issue. P. 370. 


ENATOR LAFOLLETTE has_ introduced 

a bill into Congress limiting the hours of 

working women in the District of Columbia to 

eight in one day and the number of days to 
six in one week. P. 344. 


W HEN Governor Baldwin, of Connecticut, in 

discussing modern ideas of prison reform 
before the House of Governors, scored “senti- 
mental humanitarians and theoretical psycholo- 
gists,’ many wondered whether he possibly had 
in mind Governor Shafroth, of Colorado, who 
told of trusting 400 convicts on the roads with 
no other guards than trusties; or Governor 
Eberhardt, of Minnesota, who said he would like 
to see prisoners get more pay and the state less 
profit from their work. The governors effected 
a permanent organization. P. 347. 


A NEW spirit in factory inspection has ap- 
peared, says Irene Osgood Andrews; it 
is the spirit of co-operation and education, and 
at»least three states have started out to attain 
it. That it is necessary Mrs. Andrews shows by 
briefly summing up the tale of miseries annual- 
ly caused by accidents to workers. P. 355. 
CTA BOY has a right to grow up,” said a 
speaker at the housing conference, “in a 
neighborhood where he can identify his home 
without looking at the number.” As Jacob Riis 
puts it, the “most determined note was to call 
for a general housing law to cover all the land 


and the dwellings thereon, in the interest of all 
the people,” P. 349, 


HE physicians of Great Britain have been 

carrying on an animated discussion about 
the fees under the new Insurance Act. Mean- 
while their fellow-craftsmen in the United 
States are looking at the larger significance of 
the law—declaring, to quote one writer, that it 
indicates “an assumption, on the part of the 
government, of the responsibility of providing 
proper medical care for citizens who are finan- 
cially unable to secure it for themselves.” P. 
367. 


W OMEN in blue coats have appeared in the 

East, three of them having been attached 
to the regular police force in Baltimore. City. 
On the Pacific coast, where they have become 
numerous enough to hold their first annual con- 
ference, they declare that women are of more 


value than men in remedying the vice conditions 
of a city. P. 345. 
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Home Work andthe Holidays . c : 343 
8 Hours and 6 Days for Women in D.C, . 344 
Christmas Sale of Red Cross Seals 344 
New York’s Protest Against Budget Cuts . 345 
Western Women as Police Officers 345 
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N SINGLING out for attack such specific 
evils as child labor, overwork, underpay and 
ill health, the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America made important additions 
at its recent quadrennial meeting to the declara- 
tions of social faith already enunciated by other 
religious bodies. An “ecumenical council” is 
the phrase used by our correspondent to de- 
scribe the world breadth of the outlook there 
found. P. 368. 


ECLARING, among other things, that al- 

most all European and American precedents 
are against forcing the cost of accident compen- 
sation back upon the workers, I. M. Rubinow 
argues the advisability of rejecting the brewers’ 
compensation and pension plan. Hugh F: Fox, 
of .the Brewers’ Association, replies that the 
plan was carefully drawn by competent actuaries 
and that Mr. Rubinow, also an actuary, is not 
sufficiently familiar with the brewing industry 
to predict how it will work. Pp. 360, 363. 
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HOME WORK AND 
Wiss slOVIODINYES 


The Christmas spirit in New York has been 
disturbed by the hearings on home work before 
the State Factory Investigating Commission.’ 

The sanitary conditions described have been of 
the sort to give fidgets to shoppers of wearing 
apparel. But it has been the facts as to pay 
and hours, under which women and children do 
this work sent out to the tenements by various 
lines of factories, which have reached to the 
conscience of the community. 

The conditions are themselves more or less 
an old story to readers of THE SuRveEy, but the 
season at which they have been brought out has 
gained an altogether new reception for them. 
Moreover, new and startling instances of how not 
only the cheap lines to be bought on Fourteenth 
Street, but the goods to be bought at certain Fifth 
Avenue shops with exclusive names are frequent- 
ly worked on in tenements, have been gathered 
by a special staff, working under Elizabeth 
Watson.” 

One of the commission’s investigators found that 


some of the handmade linen of the “‘richest babies” 


in America was made in a home not subject to in- 
spection. A good part of the “French” handmade 
or hand-embroidered underwear, bed and table 
linen comes to us from the tenement house, as 
does the hand embroidery on our “best” shirt- 


iSee Tue Survey of March 18, 1912. 


*"The early part of Miss Watson’s investigation was 
exhibited last spring and described in THE SuRVEY of 
April 6 last. The distinctive thing about the exhibit 
was its coherency, being designed to show the manner 
jin which home work violates the letter or the spirit of 
the successive clauses of Child Labor and Compulsory 
Education Laws. 


COMMON WELFARE 


waists. At embroidery alone on both underwear 
and outside garments some 61,000 outworkers 
are employed. The same situation prevails with 
many other things in daily use. Nuts are picked 
and sorted by tenement children. “Sanitary” 
hairbrushes, the output of a firm which boasts 
in large advertising type of its sanitary factory 
and in small type advertises for home workers, 
are fitted with bristles on tenement dining tables. 
Babies of a hundred cities play with tenement- 
made or finished toys. The paper tubes of cigar- 
ettes are rolled by tenement hands, and their edges, 
when the paste goes dry, are licked by tenement 
lips. Through the homes of one hundred Greek 
families in New York no less than one million 
cigarettes pass each year. The women suffragists 
of New York, who make the protection of their 
homes, as well as labor laws for women and 
children, planks in their platform, scarcely real- 
ized that their husbands were bringing home 
tenement licked “Votes for Women” cigarettes 
from Hammerstein’s Suffrage Week. 

With these tenement products, come not only 
dirt but disease germs. Miss Watson’s list of 
contagious diseases found among outworkers is 
startling. One employer who lets out home work 
told of the death of his own child by diphtheria 
brought to her from a tenement home. Dr. 
Annie S. Daniel, of the out-patient department 
of the New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children testified that she had in the last year 
found contagious disease in the households of 
no less than seventy-nine tenements workers. 

But after all, these seventy-nine cases speak 
even louder of the danger of disease to the out- 
worker than to the well-fed, well cared for con- 
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sumer. The youth of the workers, their long 
hours and low pay are the things that make them 
peculiarly susceptible to disease. 

Miss Watson’s tables, based on intensive study 
of 204 of the homes visited, give some idea of 
home work under the three heads of age, hours, 
and pay of the workers. On the score of age 
the lisping reply of one child tells volumes. This 
was a tiny girl of about five who on being asked 
how long she had been at work, answered: “Ever 
since I wuz—’. The tables show 24 per cent 
of the workers in the 204 homes visited to be be- 
tween five and ten years old; 45 per cent under 
fourteen and 60 per cent under sixteen. As to 
hours the tables show that during the season 24 
per cent of the adult home workers work eleven 
hours or more; of the children, exactly one 
quarter work after school five hours or more 
every day. 

On the score of pay, the tables show that 
76.5 per cent of the families earned less than ten 
cents an hour as families. The earnings of the 
separate members were not computed. One em- 
ployer’s pay roll showed an average of $1.47 
earned by a family of one adult and one child. 
Crochet work is the worst paid work, next 
feathers, then beads. On underwear, children of 
all ages can be put to work, and the average, from 
a pay roll of families in this work, was therefore 
higher, $4.83. 

Some of these little home-working girls get 
out to play, not while the daylight lasts, for that 
is good to work by, but late at night. What 
this night play on the streets of New York may 
mean to some of these was suggested by Maud 
Miner, probation officer of the Women’s Night 
Court, who testified before the commission. 


8 HOURS AND 6 DAYS 
FOR WOMEN IN D. C. 


Robert M. LaFollette, United States senator 
from Wisconsin, has revised his bill regulating 
the employment of women in the District of 
Columbia and last week submitted it to Con- 
gress again. It calls for an eight-hour workday 
and a six-day week for all women employed ’in 
factories and workshops. Consumers’ leagues, 
federations of women’s clubs and other organi- 
zations interested in bettering the working con- 
ditions of women, are declared to be in favor 
of this measure. Something of the attitude of 
the present Congress toward similar legislation 
for men may perhaps be indicated by the pas- 
sage at the last session of an eight-hour law 
applying to firms working on government con- 
tracts. 

The scope of Senator LaFollette’s measure 
is indicated by the first section, as follows: 


“No female shall be employed or permitted 
to work in any mill, factory, manufacturing or 
mechanical establishment or workshop, includ- 
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ing, among others, any laundry, bakery, printing, 
clothing, dressmaking or millinery establishment, 
store, hotel, restaurant, office or where any goods 
are sold or distributed, or by any express or 
transportation company, or in the transmission 
or distribution of telegraph or telephone mes- 
sages or merchandise, more than eight hours in 
any one day or more than six days or more 
than forty-eight hours in any one week.” 


The bill also prohibits any girl under eighteen 
from working before 7 o’clock in the morning or 
after 6 o'clock in the afternoon. A notable 
feature of the measure is that it puts upon em- 
ployers the task of finding out whether their 
women employes are engaged in othér work, and 
if so of seeing to it that the total time of their 
employment does not exceed that allowed in a 
single establishment. 

To enfore the law three inspectors are to be 
appointed by the district commissioners. 


CHRISTMAS SALE OF 
RED CROSS SEALS 


Preliminary reports indicate a larger sale of 
Red Cross Christmas seals this year than in any 
previous season. The National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis esti- 
mates that the number purchased will probably _ 
reach 40,000,000, and that it may even be as 
high as 50,000,000. 

Over 100,000,000 seals have been printed for 
the 1912 campaign. Millions of pieces of adver- 
tising matter have been distributed. No less than 
100,000 workers have co-operated in the cam- 
paign, and the active agents selling the seals, in- 
cluding stores of every kind, booths located at 
almost every conceivable point of vantage, indi- 
vidual agents and others, will amount to well 
over 25,000. Very few commercial concerns or- 
ganize for so short a time a campaign as far 
flung as the Red Cross seal movement. 

Seals have been sold in every state, with the 
exception of Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, Okla- 
homa and Florida. In the latter an independent _ 
seal issued by the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has been on sale. The Red Cross seals 
are no respecters of persons. Society women, 
leaders of “the four hundred” in almost every 
large city, have superintended booths, sold seals 
in hotel lobbies, helped to pack them, and have 
canvassed from house to house to raise money 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. The shop 
girl, in her sphere, has been no less active or 
successful. A cashier at one of the large de- 
partment stores in New York City, disposed of 
nearly $100 worth of seals to her friends and 
customers. Even governors and mayors have 
co-operated in the campaign. Governor Dix 
auctioned the first sheet of seals in Albany for 
$130. The mayor of Rochester was even more 
successful and knocked down the first sheet in 
that city for $434. Proclamations and letters of 
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commendation have been issued by governors 
and mayors throughout the country. Working 
men have responded by buying seals through 
labor union headquarters, in their factories and 
elsewhere. Churches, lodges, clubs of all sorts 
and kinds, bankers, brokers, merchants and men 
and women in every walk of life, have striven to 
make the campaign a success. 


NEW YORK’S PROTEST 
AGAINST BUDGET CUTS 


In response to insistent requests from civic 
and charitable organizations and private individ- 
uals throughout the city, Mayor Gaynor granted 
a public audience to hear arguments both for and 
against the cuts made by the Board of Alder- 
men in the New York budget for 1913. The re- 
ductions voted by the “city fathers” aroused a 
spontaneous opposition among welfare work- 
ers because so many of the slashes affected so- 
cial service activities for which public-spirited 
citizens had fought. Following the hearing 
Mayor Gaynor by a veto message sent to the 
Board of Alderman on December 10, restored 
$212,000 of the $583,000 which had been elim- 
inated. Among the items put back are appro- 
priations made to the Board of Health for child 
hygiene, the prevention of tuberculosis and social 
service work amounting to $85,000. 

The mayor also restored appropriations for the 
Civil Service Commission, for the standardization 
of supplies for social service nurses in the char- 
ities department and for keeping health records 
in child-caring institutions. The largest single 
cut, which was $229,000 for special teachers in 
the public schools, .was allowed to stand. The 
reason assigned was that the Board of Educa-. 
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Phifer in the Trenton Times 
SHOP BEFORE NOON—IT PAYS 


tion has persistently refused to furnish the data 
which is essential to the consideration of its bud- 
get. The mayor said it was impossible therefore 
to know whether the reduction was unreasonable 
or not. He intimated his belief that probably the 
school officials would not be hampered owing to 
accruals arising from replacing teachers who die 
or resign by younger ones at smaller salaries. 
Another reduction which was not vetoed was that 
in the appropriation for the Playgrounds Com- 
mission. 


WESTERN WOMEN AS 
POLICE OFFICERS 


Everyone knows that in the United States and 
other western countries the steady progress of 
women toward active citizenship and public serv- 
ice is gradually emerging from a nebulous into 
a more and more clearly defined state. Because 
the process is so even and widespread it is in- 
tangible, and we eagerly dissect all substantial in- 
dications of its growth. This is one reason why 
there has been considerable interest in the first 
conference of women police officers, held recently 
in Portland, Ore. The meeting drew attendance 
only from the Pacific Coast, but thus served the 
better to point out in what part of the country 
women police officers are taken for granted. At 
the close of three days’ discussion it was de- 
cided to effect a permanent organization at Seat- 
tle at the time of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. 

Cities were variously represented: San Fran- 
cisco by the travelers’ aid secretary of the Y. 
W. C. A. who, with four assistants, comes in 
contact with 10,000 women and girls every year; 
Sacramento by a woman in the pay of the South- 
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ern Pacific Railroad and the Y. W. C. A., who 
works both in the station and out; Oakland by 
two representatives of its vice commission and 
the general secretary of the Y. W. C. A.; Seat- 
tle by both regularly appointed women members 
of its police force and a special police officer who 
works under the pay and auspices of the Y. W. 
C. A.; Spokane, North Yakima, Tacoma and 
other cities on the northwest coast by protective 
officers regularly appointed to the police force. 

In many of these cities the same pioneer dem- 
onstrations of the usefulness of women in im- 
proving moral conditions had to be made before 
they were entrusted with public duties. A typi- 
cal story is that of Lola G. Baldwin, of Port- 
land, who was elected president of the tempo- 
rary organization of the conference. The need 
of protective work for girls had been plainly 
seen by a few citizens of Portland for some 
time, when the exposition emphasized it. To meet 
this need traveler’s aid work was organized by 
the Y. W. C. A. and Mrs. Baldwin was put in 
charge with two assistants. At the close of the 
fair the immense good which had been done and 
the number of girls remaining in the city caused 
the work to be continued. For three years it was 
carried on by the Y. W. C. A., Mrs. Baldwin 
being given police power and being sent for by 
the police every time a woman was brought into 
court. 

As her work often brought her into contact 
with the regular police department, it was 
deemed wise to turn it over to the city and ask 
for a special appropriation. Immediately there 
was opposition. But when it was pointed out 
that the request was for only half the sum— 
$6,000—which the city was spending on its dog- 
pond, the financial side of the case was won. — 

When Mrs. Baldwin, after her appointment 
as city employe, tried to get the side doors to 
saloons and public dance halls closed, she was 
twice threatened with shooting, once received a 
package of poisoned tea and once was told that 
if her activity didn’t cease a way would be found 
to get rid of her. 

The view was expressed at the conference that 
a new movement for women protective officers 
in a community ought to be started under the aus- 
pices of a women’s society. This would enable 
its possibilities and point of view to become well 
established before the work was brought into in- 
timate relation with the police force. The 
change in the system may then usually be effected 
by an ordinance, although Portland thought it 
better to incorporate the reform into the city 
charter. 

When the question of cost was brought up, 
figures were given to show that the per capita 
price of police protection last year had been $3.50 
in New York, $2.43 in St. Louis, $2.46 in Phila- 
delphia, and $2.13 in Chicago, whereas in Port- 
land the cost had been $1.09. 
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Only through the appointment of women offi- 
cers, declared the chief of police of Portland, 
can the problem of city vice be solved. He said 
that if he put fifty men on burglary cases they 
would come back better and wiser; but if the 
same fifty were assigned to cases involving 
sexual immorality, the chances were that “in 
thirty days half of them would have fallen for 


‘the paint and powder and beguiling ways of the 


women who prey on man’s weakness.’ 

Three main conclusions seemed to rise natur- 
ally from the discussion. First, women will work 
harder than men to protect and save and will 
think less of punishment in dealing with those 
who are destroying themselves and others through 
vice. Second, women will do better work than 
men in cleaning up the vice conditions in a city, 
Third, women should be appointed on the pay 
roll of the city under some sort of supervision 
or co-operative work with volunteers of their 
own sex. It was declared that every city 
should have at least one protective officer for 
every twenty-five policemen. 


EASTWARD TREND 
OF THE MOVEMENT 


Not in the extreme West alone are women 
police officers to be found, however. A year 
ago the movement reached Minneapolis, where 
as yet only one has been appointed. A month 
ago George Creel, Commissioner of Police of 
Denver, appointed as a member of the detective 
bureau, Josephine Roche, who will be in- 
trusted with the execution of the new dance 
hall ordinance’ and will aid in the fight against 
the social evil. Miss Roche was last year con- 
nected with the Vocational Guidance Survey of 
New York. Still more significant of the growth 
of the movement, however, is the fact that 
there are three police women in Baltimore, and 
one woman detective in New York. A Mary- 
land law of 1912 provided for five, calling 
them “matrons to the police force,” to distinguish 
them from “station-house matrons.” 

Mary S. Harvey, for ten years connected with 
the Federated Charities, was the first to be ap- 
pointed. Two months later Elizabeth Faber, a 
Swiss who speaks fluently English, French, Ger- 
man and Italian, and Margaret Eagleton, also 
connected with the Federated Charities, were 
named. Their work is varied. Minors of both 
sexes are looked after; moving picture parlors 
are watched; balls and dancing classes are super- 
vised; prostitutes who are reported as enter- 
ing a house of ill fame for the first time are 
visited. Any preventive or aggressive work that 
a woman can do seems to come under what may 
be called police-woman’s work. 

The Philadelphia director of public safety, 
after listening to the arguments of Alice Steb- 
bins Wells, of the Los Angeles police force, 
‘See Tun Survny, September 28, 1912, p. 788. 
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announced that he would request at once the 
appropriations necessary to employ women de- 
tectives. Mrs. Wells is visiting various parts of 
the country to widen her acquaintance with po- 
lice methods and conditions elsewhere, and in- 
_cidentally she is securing publicity for argu- 
ments for putting women in uniforms. 


THE GOVERNORS 
CONFERENCE 


A. J. MCKELWAY 


The “House of Governors,” may better be 
termed an experience meeting than anything else. 
Each governor explains the practices of his state 
and its method of solving the various problems 
under discussion. At the Richmond meeting 
early this month—the sixth since Ex-President 
Roosevelt first called the body unto being— 
one listened in vain for any scientific or, in 
most instances, any very advanced treatment of 
present day problems. The organization seems 
to have become an informal one, the chief bene- 
fit of which is the exchange of gubernatorial 
experiences and the delivery of individual opin- 
ions. Fully half the states were represented 
this year and the people of Richmond over- 
whelmed the visitors with their hospitality. 

Penology was the topic of discussion the first 
afternoon of the conference. It was illuminat- 
ing, at least in so far as it indicates a great edu- 
cational work yet to be accomplished by such 
organizations as the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction and the American 
Prison Association. 

Governor Shafroth of Colorado gave an in- 
teresting account of the working out of his 
theory of trusting convicts to observe obliga- 
tions under humane treatment. During the last 
four years in his state only four prisoners have 
escaped, and there has been no general plot 
to escape. Half the prison population, which 
numbers 800, out of 800,000 people, are working 
on the roads without guards other than 
trusties. Governor Shafroth declared he was 
about convinced that paying convicts for the sup- 
port of their families was wise; and that he 
favored the indeterminate sentence as an al- 
ternative of a too free use of the pardoning 
power. 

Governor Baldwin of Connecticut had a good 
deal to say about the “sentimental humanitar- 
ians and theoretical psychologists,’—about as 
usual an introduction to the opposing of all 
modern ideas of prison reform as the reference 
to the capitalist system is to a Socialist speech. 
Instead of the indeterminate sentence for some 
criminals—wife beaters or burglars who tor- 
ture their victims—he favored the restoration 
of the whipping-post, as the “apprehension of 
bodily pain is a strong deterrent, and whipping 
is often the best incentive to education and 
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reform.” Governor Baldwin made a fine legal 
distinction between the folly of keeping a man 
in prison at the will of one man or a set of men, 
and sending him there with his exact term of 
punishment measured out for him by a judge or 
a jury. 

Governor Donaghey of Arkansas had never 
pardoned any man sentenced for carrying con- 
cealed weapons or selling whiskey. Usually, 
he declared liquor was the causé of lynchings. 
He denounced the convict lease system as one 
that “murders men alive.’ Governor Hadley 
of Missouri, said that he had paroled 450 men 
under twenty-one years of age, only thirty of 
whom had broken their parole. Governor Eber- 
hardt of Minnesota opposed: capital punishment, 
took a shot at the present jury system, declared 
there were “fifty-seven varieties’ of insanity 
that a prisoner might plead, and believed in 
abrogating the right of appeal except where 
there had been a miscarriage of justice. He 
criticized the prison labor system in saying that 
his state had a twine factory that made $150,000 
in profits while only $3,000 was paid to the 
families of prisoners, and he would like to- see 
the men receive more and the state less. Gov- 
ernor Gilchrist of Florida announced that one 
variety of crime he never pardoned—the steal- 
ing of trust funds. 

At this point the first real sensation of the 
conference was felt when Governor Blease of 
South Carolina took the floor. He defended his 
pardon record, especially the releasing of Ne- 
groes who had been sentenced for long terms 
for slight offenses. He also condemned the 
prison labor system of South Carolina saying 
that he had found the hosiery mill in the peni- 
tentiary a tuberculosis incubator, the inmates 
being constantly sent to the tuberculosis hospi- 
tal and the prison farm to recover their health. 
He said he had pardoned 400 persons in twenty- 
four months, and hoped to make the record 800 
before his second term expired. The governor 
then launched into the theme of lynch law for 
one crime and declared that he would never 
order out the militia to quell uprisings of people 
who threatened the life of a black man who had 
laid his hands upon a white woman. 

Governor O’Neal of Alabama in reply de- 
nounced lynch law, told how a sheriff in Ala- 
bama had been removed from office for allow- 
ing a lynching, and that his warning to another 
sheriff had resulted in the protection of a 
prisoner though the sheriff had to pay fifty 
dollars for the hire of an automobile to do it. 
For that reason there had not been a lynching 
in Alabama for four years. 

Governor Kitchin of North Carolina said that 
a jury in his state might be trusted to punish 
lynchers. and therefore there had been no lynch- 
ing in that state for six years. Governor Mann 
of Virginia declared he would order out the 
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‘whole state militia to protect any prisoner, and 
that there had not been a lynching in Virginia 
in eight years. 

The question on many lips was how Gov- 
ernor Blease could reconcile his refusal to en- 
force the laws of the state with his oath of 
office, and during the discussion of the divorce 
problem, Governor Carey of Wyoming, asked 
it. Governor Oddie of Nevada had been dis- 
cussing the uniform divorce law. He said that 
Nevada was not proud of Reno, that most of 
the divorce colony came from five eastern states 
with too ancient divorce laws. However, Ne- 
vada he said had declared for a reform of her 
law at the last election, by requiring a residence 
of a year instead of six months, in voting for 
legislators. He took the “civil contract” view of 
marriage explicitly and said he believed that 
divorce should be treated from the standpoint 
of eugenics rather than according to the conven- 
tions of religion. He favored a uniform divorce 
law, but not one drawn on too strict lines. 

Governor Hawley of Idaho suggested that 
health certificates be required for marriage, and 
as a working basis for a uniform divorce law 
suggested that divorces should be granted for 
five reasons only. Governor Carey wanted no 
divorce law, and Governor Baldwin raised the 
point that the fourteenth amendment forbade 
legislative action on this subject and that he 
had vetoed a bill granting divorce for special 
reasons. Then Governor. Blease took the floor. He 
defended the provision of the South Carolina 
constitution which says that no divorce shall be 
granted for any reason, and drifted into an allu- 
sion to the marriage of Jack Johnson to a white 
woman, saying that this could not happen in 
South Carolina. He declared that he was a 
real friend to the Negro, notwithstanding the 
misrepresentations of his attitude. 

Then Governor Carey asked him about his 
oath to support the constitution, and he said: 
“Whenever the constitution of my state steps 
between me and the defence of the virtue of the 
white woman, I will resign my commission, tear 
it up and throw it to the breezes and march to 
the defence of her honor and her virtue.” He 
then quoted from one of his campaign speeches 
in South Carolina which, he said, 75,000 people 
had endorsed in the last election: “If the con- 
stitution causes my state to blush and allows 
her women to be forsaken, then I say ‘To hell 
with the constitution.’” At this point half the 
women present left the hall. There was an- 
other fiery outburst from Governor Blease when 
the conference passed what was virtually a reso- 
lution of censure. The resolution, offered by 
Governor Mann, was as follows: 


“Resolved, that it is the sentiment of the gov- 
ernors’ conference that the whole power of: the 
several states should be used whenever necessary 
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to protect persons accused of crime of every 
kind against the violence of mobs and to provide 
for speedy, orderly and impartial trials by courts 
of competent jurisdiction, to the end that the 
law for the protection of life and property be 
duly enforced and respected by the people.” 


It was really worth the excitement incident to 
the expression of Governor Blease’s peculiar 
views to show that they were peculiar to himself, 
at least among southern governors. 

Other interesting discussions were on state in- 
come tax by Governor McGovern of Wisconsin, 
the back-to-the-farm movement by Governor 
Eberhardt of Minnesota, Governor Hadley of 
Missouri and Governor Mann of Virginia. The 
irrigation of arid lands and the draining of 
swamp lands were both thought to be the duty 
of the federal government. 

The problems of rural credits and co-operative 
loan associations received considerable attention 
and were discussed quite fully at a gathering 
following the conference, when the governors 
met at the White House at President Taft’s in- 
vitation.. A committee was appointed to draft a 
bill for adoption by the states. 

Mary Johnsen and Mrs. Valentine of Rich- 
mond were given the privilege of the floor for 
an appeal for woman suffrage. 

Perhaps the most effective speech of the con- 


‘ference was made by Kate Barnard of Okla- 


homa. She pleaded for the conservation of the 
human assets of the nation, told of the thousands 
of toiling children, of the six million 
working women,: “whose most important 
business in life’ should be the building of the 
bodies and the souls of little children,” and ap- 
pealed to. the governors to recommend the en- 
actment of child labor and compulsory education 
laws, laws for workmen’s compensation and for 
mothers’ compensation, for free employment bu- 
reaus, public works for the unemployed, and a 
minimum wage. Then she preached to them a 
little, telling them that she had come to them 
bearing the burden of responsibility for her mes- 
sage, but that she had rolled upon them the bur- 
den for remedial action, and that she hoped to 
be able to congratulate them upon something 
accomplished when they all stood before the 
great judgment seat. It did not hurt the con- 
ference to have a small dose of religion, and, 
judging “by the way the governors wiped their 
eyes and crowded around the tiny Oklahoma 
commissioner of charities, they seemed to like 
1t. 

A permanent organization was effected, with 
Governor McGovern of Wisconsin, Governor 
O’Neal of Alabama and Governor-elect Ammons 
of Colorado as the Executive Committee, which 
elected M. C. Riley of Madison, Wis., executive 
secretary. The conference will meet at Colorado 
Springs next year. 
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HOUSING EXPERTS SIZING UP PHILADELPHIA 


A party of delegates\to the Second National Housing Conference inspecting the Octavia Hill Association houses 
in Mifflin Place, Philadelphia. 


CIVICS 


THE NATION-WIDE BATTLE AGAINST THE SLUM! 
JACOB A. RIIS 
[Reprinted from the New York Sun.) 


_ Less than three years have. passed since the 
National Housing Association was organized to 
carry the war on the slum into the farthest 
corner of the land, wherever it might be burrow- 
ing, and thirty full-sized automobiles were not 
enough to carry the delegates to its second an- 
nual conference about Philadelphia to hunt it in 
tthe town whose proud boast is that it is a 
city of homes. 

They came from far and near, from Maine 
and California, from Washington in the far 
Northwest and Georgia in the South, and from 
across the border of Canada, from twenty-three 
states and provinces, and from seventy-six cities. 
The Dominion government sent a representa- 

1J'wo of the New York newspapers sent Jacob A. Riis 
to Philadelphia to report the second National Tlousing 
Conference. Mr. Riis’s lifelong battie against the slnm 
has made him perhaps the one writer in America best 
qualified to catch and interpret the spirit of this meet- 
Ing. Ilis article in the New York Sun of December 8 
seemed to the officers of the National TWousing ~Asso- 
ciation so valuable from this point of view that after 


getting special permission to use it they have asked 
Tun Survey to publish it practically in its entirety. 
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tive, and so did the Public Health Service of the 
United © States. City health officers without 
number took notes. Chambers of Commerce, 
City Clubs, Civic Leagues, great corporations 
which face the problem of securing good homes 
for their employes, charity organization  so- 
cieties whose work is so largely due to bad 
housing, builders, life insurance companies, 
building and loan associations and more than a 
score of housing associations or committees, sent 
delegates. 

When they all got together they owned to a 
common stake in the war upon the common 
enemy. “There is not a growing town in the 
United States. that does not know the slum,” they 
declared, and the health officer of Toronto added 
that to deny its existence was to admit lack of 
investigation. 

If any community had kept it out it might 
be supposed to be William Penn’s town, for he 
built it with the ideal in mind of a “wee small 
bit of green grass in every dooryard” to be- 
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guile his people into the belief that they were 
still in the country. That was why the dele- 
gates had come here; 
awheel twenty-minutes before they were in a 
worse slum than most of them had seen in many 
a day. 

The Philadelphians took them straight to the 
old quarters where nasty alleys abound and 
showed them tumble down tenements, malodor- 
ous cesspools, undrained yards and passageways, 
cellars full of water, and when they stood aghast 
‘they told them that there were thirty or forty 
thousand vaults and cesspools in the city, where- 
as on Manhattan Island there is scarce one left. 

“But why?” chorused the delegates. “These 
streets,’ was the answer, “have no sewers or 
the houses are not connected.” . 

In every alley there was a lamp post with a 
gasoline burner. “Who put this post here?” 
Bsied one of the health officers. “The city.” 
“How does it come that the power which put 
it there does not drain the alley, too? It is at 
least as important.” The post made no answer. 
‘The inquisitive official eyed it meditatively and 
asked another + question: “Who lights the 
lamp ?” “Tt is a private corporation,” ee einaicd 
the native without pride; “it has a contract with 
the city.” 

“Oh,” said the health officer and scratched the 
head of a gray cat by the hydrant. 

When, the next day, the automobiles rolled 
past miles upon miles of little two story houses, 
new and neat, and were told that fourteen thous- 
and of these had no sewer connection either 
because there were no mains under the pave- 
ments, the wrath of the chief sanitary inspector 
of Chicago found vent in the exclamation: 
“Then, why don’t you get them? We can tell 
you the way in Chicago: Not a house let them 
build till there are sewers in the streets!” 

In the conference that afternoon Chief In- 
spector Buchholz of Philadelphia’s Tenement 
House Division offered the city’s excuse. It 
was, he said, a question of money. Philadelphia 
needs six millions of dollars for sewers and has 
appropriated a million and a half in the last 
twelvemonth. All the previous council was able 
to afford was $7,500. 

The far famed small homes of the Quaker 
City are built on shallow lots, with a minimum 
width of fourteen feet and depth of forty-one. 
There are 200,000 such in Philadelphia. Some 
of them are very pretty, with gardens in the 
middle of the street; mostly the delegates found 
the unending brick blocks, with their expres- 
sionless fronts, rather trying. 

“A boy has a right to grow up,” cried one 
exasperated member, “in a neighborhood where 
he can identify his home without looking at 
the number,” and the conference applauded 
wildiy. For all that, there were workingmen’s 
homes at rents within their reach, $13 to $16. 
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but they had not been. 
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But the automobiles took the delegates at 
last to a place that made them feel at home. 
They halted in Mifflin place at one of the prop- 
erties managed by the Octavia Hill Association. 
there were the old houses in which the British 
officers made merry in the winter when George 
Washington’s army froze and starved at Valley 
Forge, a score of miles away. The rare wood- 
work and carved mantels are there yet, and in 
the yard the slave houses became tenements 
like their masters’ quarters. Where the tulip 
gardens were is now a playground common to 
the children of all the houses, and there are trees 


_ and green things in summer. 


The old governor’s mansion does not seem 
cast down a bit because poor people live in it, 
and it needn’t. It is in good hands. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark, who own it, have handed it over to 
the association, desiring no profit, not 5 per cent 
or even one, and yet the profit is there, to be 
still further applied to the further reduction of 
the rents.. For the property is managed with 
such skill and care and such mutual good will 
and helpfulness that, last year’s bill for repairs 
due to carelessness of tenants in all the 500 
houses of which these in Mifflin place are a 
sample was just $50. Hence, when the question 
was asked in the conference what blame the 
tenant bore for bad housing conditions their 
representative answered promptly “None.” That 
was Philadelphia at her best. 

When President Robert W. de Forest’s gavel 
fell in the hall of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation he looked upon seats filled with clear- 
eyed men and women, fellow fighters all, and 
he smiled at the sight, for he saw the finish 
of the slum. “We are here to help,” he said: 
“let us aim at practical things. Do not let us 
try to do everything, for we can’t. Some things 
we can do; let us pick the most important and 
do them and everywhere let us hold up the hands 
of our officials at home, not merely pursue them 
with hostile criticism.” 

Then the floodgates were opened, and for three 
days paper followed upon paper, speech upon 
speech, and never a delegate left his or her seat 
except to go out to luncheon at the Hotel Wal- 
ton. But they had no sooner sat down there be® 
fore the gavel banged once more and reports kept 
flowing in from every point of the compass of 
what was doing at home. Mighty interesting 
were they, too, in all their brevity. The city 
of Cleveland reported that her mayor cared a 
good deal less whether his town would have a 
million inhabitants in 1920 than whether it would 
be a fit place for a million souls to live in. Chi- 
cago’s Association of Commerce declared that 
it had picked out its job, namely to get a big 
enough appropriation for the Health Depart- 
ment to enable it to do good work. Boston, said 
the secretary of the Massachusetts Civic League, 
was waking up, but hadn’t hurt anybody yet. 
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pa trouble was that Boston people were satis- 
ed. 

Cincinnati was hopeful in that it had just 
found out how sick it was; and so on. It was 
always a word of cheer, even when it was bad, 
for that meant that it was going to get better 
right away. Even Philadelphia herself declared 
that she had just wrung from the general as- 
sembly power to put water into the alley shacks 
—not much, only one hydrant for every house 
_with a yard and one for every three without, 
but it was a beginning. 

“We don’t usually speak of these things,” 
said Newman of the housing commission, “be- 
fore strangers. Only today when they were 
brought up in our state conference we were 
charged by a member of the assembly ‘with de- 
faming our state. It was good enough for him, 
he said. He would rather be hanged in Penn- 
sylvania than die a natural death in any other 
state.” The reformers sighed. They knew the 
signs; behind them the slum barrens unchal- 
lenged ever. . 

The whole range of human experience and 
endeavor did these reformers traverse with un- 
abated enthusiasm, for all paths led these days 
to the housing problem. The balance they 
showed was no less noteworthy than their zeal. 
Cried one: “We have cemeteries aplenty, fine 
hospitals and institutions without end in which 
to keep the brother whose home we neglected, 
but they altogether did not answer the challenge, 
‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ The housing 
question is not merely a sanitary problem—it is 
a human problem, and it holds in our cities the 
right answer. Until we house our people de- 
cently we cannot make them efficient workers. 

Politics got many a hard knock in the confer- 
ence. Until health departments ceased to be a 
football of politics they would never justify our 
hopes. That advice came from Canada, too. 
Woman’s place in the fight was never in doubt. 
She was needed as an instructive sanitary in- 
spector, in the tenement family, leaving to uni- 
formed men the stern enforcement of law. But 
some things she could do better, for instance to 
teach the tenant that the family bed was not a 
good place to raise the family’s bread in. A 
cheery note of faith in the tenant was sounded 
by that untiring pioneer in model tenement 
‘building, Alfred T. White of Brooklyn, who, 
after thirty years, is at it yet. 

“If I had my life to live over again,” he cried, 
“T would rather do without any other invest- 
ment I have ever made than the one I made in 
tenement houses,” and he bore witness to the 
willingness and fitness of tenants as a class to 
profit by whatever opportunities were put in 
their way. “We hear no more of the old libel 
that they won’t take care of the improved houses. 
Who nowadays opposes stringent legislation? 
Not they, but the landlords. The health of the 
people is the test of civilization. When we 
find the death rate going down to nearly one- 
third in step with tenement house reform we 
know that we are on the right road.” And he 
added that the tenants could better afford the 
higher rents than the old slough and its mor- 
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tality; that 
knew it. 

In American cities the inadequate powers of 
many of our health departments has proved a 
stumbling block in the way of improvement. On- 
tario cities have an advantage in this respect 
according to one of the Canadian delegates. 

In Toronto the health officer ordered a mem- 
ber of the Council to abate a nuisance. His dig- 
nity ruffled, he sought out the city solicitor, who 
listened to his grievance. “Did the health officer 
tell you to do that?” he asked. “He did.” “Then 
all I can tell you is that if the health officer tells 
you to go to hell, you’ve got to go.” 

The conference heard all the theories and 
squared them by all the facts. The factories 
ought to go to the suburbs, but they can not 
and will not go unless they have adequate trans- 
portation facilities. Wage earners would be 
better citizens and industrial conditions more 
stable if they owned their homes, but if paying 
for them was too great a handicap exactly the 
reverse might happen and the standard of living 
be fatally debased in the effort. Small family 
houses are better than tenements, but tenements 
can not be entirely abolished. 

In New York, Tenement House Commissioner 
Murphy reported things were mending fast. 
Landlords were coming to see that co-operation 
with the authorities, not opposition to improve- 
ment, paid them best. Washington had torn 
down 1,503 hopeless tenements since 1907, Bos- 
ton 1,138 in eleven years, Cleveland 220 in a 
single year. The national capital still has its 
275 alleys left, in which the baby mortality is 
375 in each thousand of the population, while 
in houses fronting on the street it is 157. But 
Congress bears the blame for that and can fix it. 
The ancient evil of the lodger in tenement fami- 
lies is about to be attacked. Need and greed of 
the tenant, said Lawrence Veiller, are the causes 
of it with race solidarity. The proposition is to 
forbid the lodger except with consent of the 
Health Department, and make the landlord re- 
sponsible. 

Though the thousand dollar house has not yet 
been discovered, the conference agreed that 
Philadelphia had, after all, come closest to it. 
Its most determined note was to call for a gen- 
eral housing law to cover all the land and the 
dwellings thereon, in the interest of all the 
people. And so it passed out, with the warning 
of Ambassador Bryce at the closing dinner, that 
do what we might to help, our cities were grow- 
ing a menace in their bigness, and that the 
stand of the mayor of Cleveland was, after all, 
the one worth taking. Bigness is no cause for 
pride; only fitness is. 


really they were gainers and. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC 
BATHS 


Three hundred delegates from the Nether- 
lands, Austria, Germany, Belgium, France, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Italy, Spain, and Greece and the 
United States attended the first International 
Conference on People’s and School Baths at 
Scheveningen, The Hague. It was regretted that 
the State Department at Washington declined 
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“to send a delegate, which left the United States 
without official representation to the conference. 
The American Association for Promoting Hy- 
giene and Public Baths, however, was represent- 
ed by three delegates, Dr. William Paul Gerhard, 
Rev. Thomas M. Beadenkoff and William H. 
Hale. 

An instructive exhibition formed a part of the 
conference. The largest number of plans were 
from German cities, which have paid particular 
attention to the establishment of people’s and 
school baths. The borough presidents of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn sent an exhibit which was 
in charge of William H. Hale, the superintendent 
of the Brooklyn Public Baths. The New York 
Board of Education also exhibited many photo- 
graphs of school baths. 

The program of the conference, which lasted 
three days, was supplemented by a number of ex- 
cursions, receptions, concerts and banquets. 
These were arranged for by the Netherland 
Union for Public and School Baths. 

At the first business session, the delegates 
from the different countries presented reports on 
the status of the public bath question in their 
countries. The Progress of the Public Bath 
Movement in the United States was summarized 
by Dr. Gerhard who presented statistics tending 
to show that New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Bos- 
ton and Baltimore have done the largest amount 
of work in the establishment of bathing facili- 
ties for the masses. Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, Washington, Los Angeles and Minneapolis 
are among the cities making the poorest show- 
ing. Syracuse and Utica in New York seem to 
have failed to act under the New York state 
law of 1905, which makes the establishment and 
maintenance of people’s baths in cities of more 
than fifty thousand inhabitants mandatory. 
Many of the large manufacturing cities, such as 
Hartford, Springfield, Mass., Trenton, Lowell, 
Grand Rapids, Fall River, Paterson, Schenec- 
tady, Lynn and others, he declared, have done 
little or nothing to provide cheap baths for the 
army of working men and women. 

Among the papers presented by delegates from 
the European countries, two by German engi- 
neers were considered especially notable for the 
suggestions which they contained. The first of 
these was by Herman Recknagel of Berlin on 
the Construction and Equipment of Swimming 
Baths, and the other by Oberbaurat Wolff of 
Hannover on the Planning, Construction and In- 
stallation of People’s Baths. Herr Recknagel 
urged that in order to reduce the running ex- 
penses, a bath house should be connected with a 
steam power plant, or electric light works, so 
that it may utilize the waste steam of such es- 
tablishments. A distance of even two miles con- 
stitutes no objection to the plan. The increased 
expense for supplying water for public baths 
from the city water works, he urged, amounts 
to but a fraction of a cent for 250 gallons, be- 
cause only the coal for pumping the additional 
water needs to be considered. He also suggested 
that the roof over the swimming pool should be 
arranged so as to slide open, in order to permit 
in summer time bathing in the open air. 
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Oberbaurat Wolff in his paper on _ People’s 
Baths made a special plea both for economic and 
hygienic reasons for the tepid douche or rain 
bath. In special cases he urged the instalment 
of ‘Turkish, electric light and air and sun baths. 
A point upon which he laid especial emphasis 
was that the establishment. of baths in schools, 
factories, military barracks and in other special 
places does not render people’s baths any the 
less necessary. 


AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION MEETING 


New and important phases of subjects that 
have been considered more or less fully by the 
American Civic Association in previous years 
were presented at the eighth annual conference 
of the association last month in Baltimore. 

George A. Parker, superintendent of parks in 
Hartford, Conn., urged that public parks can be 
made self-supporting without curtailing their 
present freedom, while at the same time increas- 
ing their beauty and usefulness. Mr. Parker 
advocated the maintaining of various park, re- 
creation, rest and refreshment accessories under 
the direct management of the park boards rather 
than the usual concessions method. He drew 
the line sharply between the service as rendered 
by concessionists as compared to the service that 
should be given by the park board, whose object 
would not be primarily the realization of large 
dividends. Mr. Parker declared that even with 
better service substantial revenue might be de- 
rived, which, together with other special re- 
sources of income, would make city parks self- 
sustaining. 

Another address that attracted attention was 
that of J. C. Nichols of Kansas City, Mo., who 
told of Creating a Neighborhood by Planning. 
He described the safeguards which he employed , 
while building a modern residential district in 
Kansas City to insure the permanency of the 
locality as a region of homes. 

National Parks, the Need of the Future, 
formed the text of speeches by Walter I.. Fisher, 
secretary of the Department of the Interior, who 
told of the recent conference on National Parks 
held in the Yosemite, and by Ambassador James 
Bryce. Mr. Bryce commended the United States, 
upon its wisdom in securing for its people large 
areas for national parks, and urged that under 
no conditions should they be encroached upon 
by private interests. 

Walter D. Moody, managing director of the 
Chicago Planning Commission, who spoke on 
Teaching a City’s Plan to Its Children, an- 
nounced that the commission proposed in the 
near future to prepare a text-book for use in 
schools in all cities. 

The concluding feature of the program was 
the description by Walter Burley Griffin, who 
won the prize offered by the colonial govern- 
ment for the best plan for the new capital city of 
Australia. J. Horace McFarland and Richard 


B. Watrous were re-elected president and sec- 
retary. 
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Courtesy of the Newark Shade Tree Commission 


THE APPEAL OF TIIE INNOCENTS 
One Thousand Young Trees were Killed in Newark Last Year for Lack of Water. 


JOTTINGS 


A PROBLEM FOR CITY PLANNERS 


The National Conference on City Planning 
is to conduct this year a study in city planning 
of an area on the outskirts of a growing city 
of about 500,000 population. The tract is as- 
sumed to contain 500 acres of land located four 
miles from the center of the city but entirely 
within its corporate limits. Certain facts are 
assumed in regard to the rate and direction of 
growth of the city and the demand for the erec- 
tion of dwellings, retail stores, local places of 
amusement, schools, churches, etc. 

In order to avoid discrepancies in legal con- 
ditions, it is assumed that developments of pri- 
vate property are to be governed by the require- 
ments defined in the building code approved by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters and in 
the model tenement house law. 

The plan is to include the location of streets 
and other proposed properties, the development 
of private lands in accordance with the general 
plan, and the recognition of such control as 
might reasonably be expected to be exercised 
through real estate restrictions. 

The purpose of the study is not that of an 
ordinary competition but rather a means of se- 
curing the co-operation of a number of people 
in preparing and assembling specifications and 
concrete illustrations of the application of a 
variety of important ideas and the principles and 
devices used in city planning. 

Further information can be had by addressing 
Flavel Shurtleff, secretary of the conference, 19 
Congress street, Boston . 
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COMFORT STATIONS IN PITTSBURGH 


= 

A short and successful campaign in Pittsburgh 
for public comfort stations came to a close last 
month, when a proposed bond issue for $80,000 
for this purpose was carried by a majority of 
10,000. During the summer the Civic Club of 
Alleghany County submitted to the county com- 
missioners, the directors of the municipal de- 
partments and to each member of the city coun- 
cil, a report regarding the establishment of com- 
fort stations at the post office, on the north 
and south sides, at the west end, and in East 
Liberty, Lawrenceville and Soho, 

On receipt of this report the mayor requested 
an approximate estimate of the cost for each 
proposed station. The council finally passed 
unanimously an appropriation of $80,000, which 
was thereafter known in the bond issue of 1912 
as Item“9. Boards of trade, church organiza- 
tions, political clubs and the press were inter- 
ested to such an extent that Item 9 for public 
comfort stations received the greatest number of 
votes. It carried by the largest majority, while 
five of the other items were voted down. 


AN EROSION MODEL FOR SCHOOLS 


A working erosion model has been a feature 
of exhibits made by the Forest Service at re- 
cent expositions. It showed the working out of 
the natural phenomena so well that Don Carlos 
Ellis has devised a similar model for the use 
of school classes in nature study} elementary 
agriculture and physical geography. The model 
consists of two hills sloping down into two val- 
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Courtesy of American Forestry 
A WORKING EROSION MODEL FOR SCHOOLS 


leys through which two streams wind in and 
out through farm lands and lead into two lakes 
at the front of the landscape. Both hills are 
made of the same kind of soil, but one is cov- 
ered thickly with twigs to simulate a forest un- 
derneath which is a heavy carpet of moss, while 
the other hill is bare of all vegetation. 

By means of.a suitable sprinkling device, wa- 
ter in the form of rain is made to fall with 
equal force upon the two hills. On the unpro- 
tected slope the rain washes deep gulleys in the 
hillside. The erosion on the slope loosens 
stones; the s#lt deposited in the channels of the 
stream diverts the water, which opens up gul- 
leys through the dry lands. 

Mr. Ellis, describing his model in a recent 
issue of American Forestry, says: 

“While the model is not intended primarily to 
show more than the erosion processes, it can 
be used to show also that a forest-covered slope 
acts as a reservoir in impounding the water and 
allowing it to seep slowly into the streams, and, 
on the other hand, that water runs off the sur- 
face of a bare_slope as soon as it falls, result- 
ing in floods when the precipitation is heavy 
and in droughts during a dry season. If the 
sprinkler is stopped and all the water taken out 
of both of the streams and the lakes, the lake 
on the forested side will, within a few hours, 
receive a.considerable amount of watereas seep- 
age from the wooded hillside, while the other 
lake will remain practically empty.” 


THREE KINDS OF PLANTING 


“My people perish,” twas said of old, “for 
lack of knowledge,” and as with the people so 
with the people’s trees. This, in a nutshell, is 
the point emphasized in the last report of the 
Newark Shade Tree Commission, which points 
out that 1,000 young trees were killed in the 
New Jersey metropolis last year for lack of 
water. 

Three kinds of planting are described and em- 
phasized in this pamphlet, as follows :— 

“Plant Trees; by all means, plant trees. That’s 
number one. But don’t forget to 
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“Plant Also the Love of Trees. That’s num- 
ber two. For this kind of planting the best soil 
is the heart of childhood and of youth. And 
while you are about it 

“Plant Likewise Knowledge Concerning Trees. 
That’s number three. Not necessarily the forest- 
er’s technical knowledge; just a comfortable 
‘working knowledge,’ you know. The leading 
species and how to distinguish them; how, and 
what kind, to select for planting—or to reject; 
how to set out a tree; how to care for and pro- 
tect it; arid so on. Not very recondite knowl- 
edge this, and easy to impart—also easy to take 
in. And useful? Yes, masters, eminently use- 
ful; and, if Newark is to do its best in trees, 
indispensable.” 


ALBANY BUILDS LOW PRICED HOMES 


Two years ago in response to complaint be- 
cause there was a scarcity of moderate priced 
dwellings in Albany, the Chamber of Commerce 
appointed a special committee to investigate the 
matter and report. As a result of its report a 
building association known as the Albany Home 
Building Company was organized with a capital 
of $100,000. The company purchased two plots, 
one in North Albany and another just outside 
the city limits, and has now erected twenty-four 
two-family houses and thirty-nine single dwell- 
ings. The single houses contain gas and elec- 
tricity and hardwood floors and sell for from 
$1,700 to $4,000 and rent for from $14 a month 
to $35. 

The company was organized because “it was 
felt that Albany needed more citizens who 
owned their homes and because the failure of 
certain large manufacturing interests to locate 
in Albany was due largely to the fact that there 
was no adequate provision for housing their em- 
ployes. As rapidly as seems advisable the com- 
pany expects to extend its operations in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, provided the demand for 
houses erected continues. 


THE NEWPORT SURVEY 


A civic survey has been made of Newport, 
the summer home of the “four hundred” of 
New York. The investigation occupied a year’s 
time. The report, which was recently published, 
made charges of lax moral conditions in the 
city. Among the specific items are references to 
gambling, both in upper and lower social circles, 
violation of the speed law by automobilists, and 
the dependence of young girls from sixteen to 
twenty-four years on moving picture shows for 
their recreation. 

The survey committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Citizens’ Committee, the Char- 
ity’ Organization Society, Y. M. C. A., Civic 
League, Law and Order League, the Society for. 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis, and the Minis- 
ters’ Union. 

The study of local conditions is to be pursued 
further for the committee under the direction of 
Carol Aronovici. 
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INDUSTRY 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN FACTORY INSPECTION 


IRENE OSGOOD ANDREWS 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


Did you ever try to read through the annual 
list of fatal accidents in the industries of this 


country ? 
Here are some samples: 
Case 1. “While working at rolls, deceased 


was struck by bar of steel at white heat as 
it came through the rollers; abdomen punc- 
tured; died within ten minutes; married, 
aged 25.” 

Case 2. “Caught on shafting and whirled 
around to his death; neck dislocated, hands 
and arms burned, and otherwise disfigured; 
found wedged between shaft and cylinder of 
engine; single, aged 39.” 

Case 3. “He used stick to replace belt on 
pulley; stick was caught and hurled against 
him, penetrating the abdomen; killed almost 
instantly; married, aged 35.” 

Case 4. “While placing belt on pulley 
clothing caught on set screw and he was 


whirled around rapidly revolving shaft, re-- 


ceiving terrible injuries which caused death 
three hours later at hospital; single, aged 
25n, 

Case 5. “Found in elevator with part of 
body extending» over edge of floor; dead 
when found; married, aged 76.” 

Case 6. “While adjusting belt which runs 
over filter filled with boiling caustic, he slip- 
ped and fell into the caustic; terrible burns 
caused death within few hours; married, 
aged 42.” 

Case 7. “Fell into tank of hot chemicals; 
burns resulted in death nine days later; mar- 
ried, aged 23.” . 

Case 8. “Clothing caught in screw con- 
veyor and deceased was drawn in and ‘slow- 
ly ground to pieces’; single, aged 22.” 


After you have finished this year’s list try last 
year’s, and the year before that,—35,000 of them 
a year, at a conservative estimate. 

And then do the same for those who only had 
an arm torn out, a leg cut off, a foot crushed or 
an eye bored out—500,000 more a year. Then 
stop and think that large numbers of. accidents 
are never reported at all. 

There is always a sequel to these brief bits of 
history. The charity societies can tell it to you 
in many cases, and the court records will tell you 
of the many futile attempts to recover money 
compensation. 

During the second quarter of this year, in New 
York alone, there were over 19,000 accidents— 
the largest number for any one quarter ever re- 
ported. These accidents were in factories, mines 
and building construction work only. No one 
knows the number of accidents not reported. In 
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addition, under the new law requiring the report- 
ing of occupational disease, 164 cases of indus- 
trial poisoning and disease were reported dur- 
ing the first year’s operation. And this law is 
scarcely yet in working order. 

Until this year only twenty-three states had 
laws requiring the reporting of accidents and 
many of these apply only to one or two indus- 
tries. In many more cases the laws are so in- 
adequately drawn as to be practically unenforci- 
ble, and in other cases the enforcement is so lax 
as practically to annul the act. Several of the 
largest industrial states having comprehensive 
laws have been reporting less than 2,000 accidents 
a year; other states of similar industrial impor- 
tance report from 10,000 up. 5 

Obviously there exists a serious lack of pro- 
tection for work people. Why do not our labor 
laws actually give the protection for which they 
were intended? Many will answer at once, 
“Politics!” ‘But “politics” is only a part of the 
answer. Others will as quickly reply, “Not 
enough inspectors!” And this too is only a part 
of the answer. 


The First Handicap 


Take a recent occurrence in New York. Last 
winter two men died and one was totally blinded 
for life as a result of breathing the fumes of 
wood alcohol while varnishing vats in a brewery. 
The law says: “If steam, gases, vapors, dust or 
other impurities be generated in the course of 
the manufacturing process carried on therein, 
the room must be ventilated in such manner 
as to render them harmless.” Note the phrase, 
“in the course of manufacturing process.” 
Now, varnishing vats in a brewery is not “in the 
course of the manufacturing process,” but comes 
under repair work, and therefore, the enforcing 
officer is powerless, legally, to require proper ven- 
tilation to carry away the poisonous fumes. 

Many factory laws enumerate a certain list of 
dangerous conditions, machines or appliances 
which are to be safeguarded; but they leave un- 
mentioned many other dangerous conditions, ap- 
pliances or machines which are in as great need 
of safeguarding as those danger points specifical- 
ly mentioned in the law. Not being specifically 
mentioned, the inspection officials have no au- 
thority over them. The brewery case is merely 
one incident which illustrates the first great 
handicap in the present legal safeguarding of 
human life. ; 


The Second Handicap 


The second handicap exists in the fact that 
many state laws place no obligation whatever up- 
on an employer to safeguard danger points un- 
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less “the commissioner so directs” or “if in the 
opinion of the commissioner of labor it is neces- 
sary,” or “in the discretion of the commissioner 
of labor.” 

These expressions occur in sections of the pres- 
ent New York labor law; for instance, relating 
to such vital points as providing belt shifters or 
other mechanical contrivances for throwing belts 
on or off pulleys, the guarding of elevator shafts 
and well holes, removing dust from woodworking 
machinery, lighting of halls and: stairways, the 
number of toilets, and fire-escape requirements. 
In all of these instances the employer is under 
no obligation whatever to provide safeguards un- 
til an inspector has called and ordered him to 
do so. For a clear impression of what an ac- 
cident in shifting belts means, read cases four 
and six again. Official reports show that at 
least twenty-eight men were killed in one year in 

New York because of unprotected elevator or 
hoisting shafts and well holes. 


The Third Handicap 


The third handicap exists in the fact that most 
labor laws state merely that protective require- 
ments must be “suitable,” “sufficient,” “adequate,” 
“ample,” “practicable,’ “reasonable,” “proper.” 
Furthermore, requirements may be enforced only 
“when necessary,” “if possible,” “as far as pos- 
sible,” “where practicable,” or “when conditions 
are injurious to the health of the employes.” 
The New York law, as in many states, requires 
that “all vats, pans, and machinery of 
every description shall be properly guarded.” 

Take the case of David Brown, a laundry 
worker in one of our large cities, who, while 
cleaning out the inner kettle of an extractor or 
drying machine, slipped, as he leaned over to 
turn off the power, and whose arm was caught 
in the rapidly revolving kettle and torn out at 
the shoulder. 

David Brown sued for damages under the em- 
ployers’ liability law, and the jury awarded him 
$2,000. But the Appellate Department reversed 
the award on the ground that in the industry 
“covers are very rarely used upon such ma- 
chines,” and therefore they cannot be classed as 
“dangerous,” and furthermore, if a cover had 
‘been provided, the court held that it might not 
have been used to prevent the accident since the 
purpose of the cover is to protect clothes from 
dust when they are drying. Two of the five 
judges dissented from the majority opinion. 

To rule that any machine is not dangerous be- 
cause it is not customary in the industry to guard 
it, creates a serious situation. But a more seri- 
ous situation was disclosed when the judge held 
that the cover might not have been put on the 
kettle if it had been provided. He was quite 
right, considering the kind of cover he had in 
mind; that is, one that could be put on and off 
by hand. And evidently the factory inspector had 
in mind the same kind of a cover. Neither the 
judge nor the inspector knew the all-important 
fact that the “proper” guard for such a machine 
is, not one put on or. off by hand, but one that is 
so attached to the machine that it closes auto- 
matically before the machine can be put in opera- 
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tion, With this kind of a safeguard the workman 
can take,no chances. : 

Such a device would have prevented, in the 
first place, the occurrence of the accident and, in 
the second place, had the judge or the inspector 
been sufficiently informed as to what constituted 
a “proper” safeguard, the $2,000 award of the 
jury would probably not have been reversed, and 
the man and his family would not have been con- 
demned to poverty. 


Protection and the Courts 


Prosecutions for violations of the factory law, 
with the existing small penalties, furnish but 
little incentive to the employer to provide proper 
safeguards. It is of but little use to begin prose- 
cutions since, where no definite standard exists, 
the manufacturer’s word is as good as the in- 
spector’s; and comparatively few prosecutions are 
undertaken. In New York, for example, during 
the year ending September 30, 1911, only nine 
prosecutions were begun for failure to safeguard 
dangerous factory machinery. Two cases were 
pending at the end of the year, three were dis- 
missed or the defendants acquitted, and four con- 
victions were secured, one with a suspended sen- 
tence and three with fines amounting to a total 
of $70. 

Not long ago a workman had his right hand 
crushed off while at his work of removing brok- 
en paper from between steel cylinders which were 
revolving at a very high rate of speed. In pass- 
ing upon the case, the judge said: 


“The plaintiff undertook to show by the testi- 
mony of witnesses that protection was afforded 
in some mills by what amounted to guards in 
front of the calender stack. I find no evidence of 
guards, as guards, at all. To the contrary, the 
evidence relied upon disproves the practicability 
of so guarding this machine as to prevent the 
possibility of such an accident. The de- 
fendant’s papermaking machinery was not shown 
to be defective, or unusual, and the statute had 
no application to a case where to guard, or to 
cover, a portion of it, might be to interpose a 
serious obstruction to the conduct of the manu- 
facturing operations.” 


Another case: About ten years ago a work- 
man in New York fell through an unguarded 
elevator shaft and was killed. Action for dam- 
ages was begun in 1904 and the courts have had 
the case before them continuously ever since, 
trying to decide whether or not the killed man 
knew of the danger, whether he appreciated the 
danger, and whether or not he assumed the risk 
of the danger. The case has been tried six times 
in the Supreme Court, five times in the Appellate 
Department, and once in the Court of Appeals. 
The case is now for the seventh time referred 
again to the Supreme Court. . 

Surely the employer or the inspector is not stir- 
red to action by these decisions. Thus it hap- 
pens that the real protective elements of our 
labor law, because of lack of standards, are be- 
ing made up largely by individual inspectors and 
by the judges. We find the inspector called 
upon, unwisely and unjustly, to interpret and ap- 
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ply the indefinite provisions; we find the employ- 
er without direct responsibility and more or less 
inactive because he cannot know exactly what 
will be required of him; and the judge, without 
definite standards before him, becomes umpire in 
a citation match between the contending attor- 
neys. e ; 

Obviously the need is for standards. 


The Making of Standards 


The use of general terms and blanket pro- 
visions in a law has, of course, several aspects. 
‘The frequent need of elasticity in legal provisions 
is obvious, especially under the rapidly changing 
methods of manufacture in America. But what 
is needed is the intelligent use of elasticity. The 
basis for this lies in the classification of indus- 
try according to the existing degree of danger 
found in each class. In other words, industries 
and the protection they should afford the workers, 
should be classified and standardized according to 
the risks found operating in each industry. 

The important problem, then, is by what meth- 
od shall industries be classified, how shall prac- 
tical and enforcible standards of comfort, health 
and safety be made, and how enforced. 


The New Spirit 


It is in answer to this question that the new 
spirit in factory inspection has so definitely ap- 
peared—the spirit of co-operation and education. 
This spirit is already developed in at least three 
states: in New York, through the Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control operating privately in the 
cloak, suit and skirt industry in New York City; 
in Massachusetts, through the Board of Boiler 
Rules operating wherever boilers are used; and 
in Wisconsin, through the Industrial Commission, 
operating for practically all industries with juris- 
diction over such industrial problems as unem- 
ployment and trade disputes, as well as health, 
safety, comfort, and moral conditions in factor- 
ies. 
The Joint Board of Sanitary Control is gov- 
erned by. representatives of employers and em- 
ployes and regulates sanitary conditions in the 
cloak, suit and skirt industry. It is an excellent 
example of what can be accomplished through 
the co-operative spirit, but is applicable only 
where there is a strongly organized trade union 
working in a highly competitive industry. 

The Massachusetts Board of Boiler Rules, or- 
ganized in 1907, has been formulating and put- 
ting into actual operation standards of safety not 
only in the use, but also in the manufacture of 
boilers. It has taken a step which is likely to 
become a fundamental factor in accident pre- 
vention—requiring devices for safety and com- 
fort to be included in the manufacture of ma- 
chines rather than to be attached after the ma- 
chine is completed and in use. The board con- 
sists of one representative of the boiler-making 
interests, one of the boiler-using interests, one of 
the insurance companies, one operating engineer, 
and the chief of the boiler inspection department. 
Rules formulated by this board must be submit- 
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ted to public hearings, and, after adoption, are 
signed by the governor; they then have the force 
of law. 

The regulations look to the layman and the 
average legislator like text books in higher 
mathematics, but they are veritable “gold mines” 
to all concerned with the operation of boilers. 
They have been copied by many cities of the 
United States and have traveled even so far as 
Manila of the Philippine Islands. 


The Wisconsin Industrial Commission 


The Wisconsin Industrial Commission created 
last year had its real beginning as early as 1908, 
when James D. Beck, then commissioner of labor 
in Wisconsin, began calling conferences of em- 
ployers, employes, safety experts, insurance in- 
spectors and staff members to consider questions 
of safety for a few of the most dangerous trades. 
The constant necessity for expert experience and 
for the grouping and classification of trades in 
order to secure effective enforcement led to the 
formation of the commission. 

This commission is given extensive powers 
to make rules for the comfort, health and safety 
of industrial workers, but it cannot establish 
regulations until both employers and employes, 
and an other interested parties are given an op- 
portunity, through public hearings, to make rec- 
ommendations. Rules are made for each class 
of industries to fit the different conditions and 
risks of each class, and are submitted for criti- 
cism to all who are concerned or interested. Un- 
der this method the legislature lays down the gen- 
eral rule and the commission is given the power 
to secure all the facts necessary to determine and 
promulgate safeguards that will actually render 
the industry as safe as possible. 

When the commission took up the question of 
safety and sanitation it appointed a committee on 
safety and sanitation standards composed of rep- 
resentatives of the employes, the employers, the 
health departments, the Employers’ Mutual Lia- 
bility Company, and the experts of the commis- 
sion. 

The committee held meetings each week, and 
after two months submitted a partial set of 
rules to the commission. The commission issued 
copies of these rules, held a public hearing on 
them, redrafted certain rules, and appointed two 
subcommittees of inspectors and of employers 
and employes from certain industries upon which 
the commission wished more information. All 
suggestions were again considered at a public 
hearing, and the rules revised and unanimously 
adopted. They were published on May 14, 1912, 
in an illustrated bulletin of forty-three pages. 
The rules became effective June 14, 1912. 

As an illustration, we find that the law on 
belts and pulleys covers six pages and contains 
definite,” specific directions indicating special 
danger points, and includes eisht cuts of de- 
vices illustrating practical effective methods of 
safeguarding Six pages with two illustrations 
are given to explaining methods of preventing 
accidents on elevators and shafts. Thirty pages 
of illustrated information for employers, inspec- 
tors and employes! 
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The introduction to the bulletin on corn shred- 
ders is as follows: : 


In the year 1911 in Wisconsin 94 farmers 
were seriously injured on corn shredders, 
corn huskers and feed cutters; 

4 deaths resulted; 

6 arms were lost; 

21 hands were lost. 

This is appalling! 

Not so many Americans were injured in 
the battles of Manila Bay and Santiago. 

Not so many were injured in boiler ex- 
plosions in Wisconsin in six years. 

Not so many were injured in Wisconsin in 
powder mill explosions in ten years. 

Think of the pain and suffering! 

Think of the economic loss: 
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$307,000 


This is the record of just one year. 


The stories of nineteen recent accidents as told 
by the injured men are then reproduced, inter- 
spersed with mottoes such as the following: 

“Better careful than crippled.” 

“A stick is cheaper than a hand—eight men 
lost hands unclogging rolls.” 

Another bulletin deals in the same way with 
bakery sanitation; reports on the workmen’s 
compensation law, and on child labor laws have 
been issued; and others on unemployment and on 


sanitation and ventilation of factories are in 
preparation. 
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Through this method of publishing and illus- 
trating specific requirements, each employer 
knows exactly what is expected of him, and each 
inspector knows exactly what he is required to 
enforce. He becomes mainly an inspection of- 
ficial and the opportunities for dispute and hard 
feeling between employer and inspector are 
greatly reduced. 

An appeal to the courts from the decisions of 
the commission is provided for, but complaints 
as to the reasonableness of the commission’s 
orders must be brought against the commission 
itself in one of the superior courts. Here again 
another cause of disagreement and antagonism 
between inspector and employer is entirely elim- 
inated. 

The commission, through its utilization of the 
information and the skill, not only of specialists 
in its official employment, but also of any other 
person able to render service, becomes a source 
of real service and aid to the employer and 
thereby to the workers. The result is a remark- 
able spirit of mutual co-operation and striving 
toward a high ideal of industrial wellbeing.’ 


Progress in Other States 


Several other states are moving in this direc- 
tion. Massachusetts has this year established a 
State Board of Labor and Industry. Illinois has 
had several temporary commissions, which have 
achieved excellent results. The Factory Inspec- 
tion Department of Illinois has announced the 
establishment of a permanent exhibit and also a 
special “school” where inspectors are called to- 

*For a fuller analysis of the powers of the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin, see the address of John R. 
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gether at regular intervals for interchange of 
ideas and for instruction from experts attached 
to the regular staff as well as from volunteer 
specialists. Minnesota carries on a special edu- 
cational propaganda within its factory inspec- 
tion staff, and has established a growing perman- 
ent state exhibit of practical safety devices. 

The net result to be desired, however, regard- 
less of the specific method, is the establishment 
of effective, enforcible standards of comfort, 
health and safety. A study of the methods used 
successfully in this country and in leading Euro- 
pean countries suggests organization along the 
following lines with the specific details in each 
case adapted to the particular needs and condi- 
tions in each state: 


Reorganization Principles 
A. Scope of the department 


1. The health, comfort, safety and wellbeing 
of workers in all places where persons are 
employed (except domestic service and 
agriculture where méchanical power is not 
used) and in the construction, repair and 
maintenance of buildings. 


2. The administration of laws for the com- 
pensation of accidents and diseases. 


3. The regulation of hours of labor of all 
classes according to statutory law and with 
such discretionary power in unusual cases 
aS may appear reasonable after a public 
hearing. 


4. The distribution and training of labor 
including the management or supervision 
of public and private employment offices. 


5. Trade disputes, arbitration and concilia- 
tion. 


B. The department to consist of 


1. A paid advisory board or commission of 
not less than three members who shall have 
control over the general policy of the de- 
partment in all matters, and who shall 
make rules and establish standards of 
health, comfort, safety and wellbeing for 
employes in the different industries of the 
state. They must hold public hearings be- 
fore determining upon standards and may 
form subsidiary committees of employers 
and employes and other persons for the 
formulation of standards for specific in- 
dustries. 


zZ. An able, responsible chief administrative 
officer. 


3. Specialists or on mechanical 


safety. 


experts 


4. Specialists or experts on health protec- 
tion. 


5. An adequate staff of trained inspectors in- 
cluding inspectors for woman and child 
labor, appointed by appropriate civil serv- 
ice examinations. 
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6. A statistical bureau for the preparation, 
collection and publication of facts and in- 
formation concerning the work and needs 
of the department. 


C. Provision should be made for extensive 
educational work among employers, employes and 
inspectors by means of illustrated lectures and 
bulletins, photographs, permanent and traveling 
exhibits and personal work by inspectors. 


D. In prosecutions, it is highly desirable that 
only questions of fact should be raised in the 
lower courts; questions of reasonableness or ne- 
cessity should be appealed, first, to the board 
itself; then, if the complainant is not satisfied, 
the board should be prosecuted. 


E. All employers coming under the law 
should be required to register at stated periods 
and employers conducting “dangerous trades” 
should be required to secure a license. 


Economy in Administration 


Many features of this program can be easily 
adapted to existing systems, and some of them 
are already in operation in different states. The 
lack of adequate appropriations is frequently 
urged as a great hindrance to the cause of effec- 
tive factory inspection. But as organized today 
in most states, from three to five separate de- 
partments are maintained for enforcing laws 
which deal with the relations of employer and em- 
ploye, often with overlapping functions and dup- 
lication of work. The economy resulting from 
the union of these similar branches of work 
would go a long way toward enabling one depart- 
ment to be maintained on an efficient basis, and 
when inspection systems are so organized that 
more effective work is possible, the support for 
increased appropriations will not be lacking. 

In 1909 the Association for Labor Legislation, 
realizing that efficient administration is the 
supreme test of all labor laws, began an agitation 
for administrative reform. Massachusetts had 
already in 1907 established her state Board of 
Boiler Rules, and has followed this year with 
her state Board of Labor and Industry; Wis- 
consin in 1910 created her Industrial Commis- 
sion. In at least eight other states the need for 
a new basis of administration has found definite 
expression. 

While protection from the accidents and dis- 
eases of industry has already received a marked 
impetus, especially among some of the larger 
employers, yet considerable “policing” will always 
be necessary to bring the backward employer 
up to the level of the more humane. There ex- 
ists, however, especially where workmen’s com- 
pensation acts are in force, an increasing group 
eager to learn, and the state which ultimately 
holds them responsible should not offer as its part 
of the duty a hollow pretense. ; 

The business of factory inspection should never 
be based upon fear, force and favor. It must 
become to a greater degree a co-operative edu- 
cational effort on the part of the employer, the 
employe and the state. 


THE PENSION PLAN FOR THE BREWING INDUSTRY. 
I. M. RUBINOW 


“Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 


The appearance of a strong and healthy move- 
ment toward social insurance in this country has 
been a source of great satisfaction to all who 
believe in social legislation. Only three or four 
years old, this movement has as yet been limited 
primarily to insurance against industrial acci- 
dents. But here and there one finds the first 
traces of an extension to other causes of poverty, 
such as old age and unemployment. For this 
reason the news of the proposed organization of 
a pension fund for the brewing industry has re- 
ceived a hearty welcome from THE SuRVEY’ as 
well as other publications. 

While pension funds organized by individual 
corporations, such as railroads or the United 
States Steel Corporation, have been known be- 
fore, the brewers’ plan was doubly interesting 
because it proposed a type of organization hith- 
erto unknown in the United States, though not 
unfamiliar in Europe—a pension fund organized 
by many employes of one industry working to- 
gether. This type has one essential advantage 
over the pension fund of an individual! corpora- 
tion—it does not interfere with the mobility of 
labor within the industry. 

The praise bestowed upon this experiment was 
almost extravagant. THE SurvEy review spoke 
of it as a constructive program for the improve- 
ment of conditions of labor, which was revolu- 
tionary. The author expected the plan to “make 
for greater harmony and mutual good feeling in 
the industry.” 

The fact that this plan was rejected by an 
overwhelming majority of the membership of 
the International Brewery Workmen’s Union, to 
whom it was submitted for a referendum, at- 
tracted much less attention. It was considered as 
one of those evidences of social strife which it 
does no good to underscore. The truth of the 
matter is that of 35,824 votes cast, only 12,888, 
or 36 per cent; were in favor of the plan, and 
22,936, or 64 per cent, against it. The verdict, 
unmistakable as it appears to be, came as a dis- 
tinct surprise to the employers who were favor- 
ing it. 

The actuary of the plan, Edward Bunnel 
Phelps, in discussing this verdict at great length 
in his magazine, the American Underwriter? 
chose the following picturesque title for his 
article, American Brewery-Workers’ Surpris- 
ing Rejection of Their Preferred Workmen’s 
Compensation and Old-age Pensions—A Clean- 
cut Case of the “Consciousness of Kind,’ and 
quotes extensively from Prof. Franklin H. Gid- 
dings’ famous work on Principles of Sociology,* 
as containing the only rational and complete ex- 
planation of the “amazing vote.” On another 
page Mr. Phelps further mentions “the predom- 
inance of the German race in the ranks of brew- 


See Toe Survey for January 20, 1912. 
*See the American Underwriter, April, 1912, p. 122. 


’Principles of Sociology by Franklin Il. Giddings. The 
Macmillan Co, 
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ery-workers, the pronounced Socialistic leanings 
of that race, and the honest but misguided sus- 
picion of a considerable proportion of the labor 
element, the world around, that all moves of cap- 
ital are necessarily bad and selfish moves.” 

One cannot help feeling that the phrase Mr. 
Phelps was groping for is rather “class con- 
sciousness,” and the key to the situation may be 
found in Marx rather than Giddings, though to 
be sure, “class consciousness” may be locked 
upon as one of the many manifestations of Pro- 
fessor Giddings’ principle of “consciousness of 
kind.” 

The facts themselves, as already related, 
would justify a careful study of the brewers’ 
pension plan, even though it might appear, in 
view of the decisive vote of the Brewers’ Union, 
to be a matter of mere historical and theoretical 
interest. At the last convention of the Interna- 
national Union, however, it was decided to re- 
submit the proposal through another referen- 
dum. The problem thus again becomes one of 
tremendous practical importance, as the plan, if 
accepted by the union, would cover some 40,000 
employes, and is therefore almost as wide in its 
application as a compensation act in one of the 
smaller states. 

The subject of private and industrial compen- 
sation schemes as against statutory compensation 
acts, of industrial pension schemes against gov- 
ernmental pension and compulsory insurance 
laws, is a broad and complicated one. It is not 
the intention of the writer to launch here upon 
an exhaustive discussion of the basic principles 
of social insurance. His purpose for the present 
is a very practical one. Here is a proposal sub- 
mitted for the second time to a large body of 
wage-workers as a desirable solution of certain 
economic problems they are forced to face. It 
bears the approval of the emplovers; it has been 
O K’d by an actuary; it is recommended in good 
faith by people sincerely desirous of their good. 
It has, therefore, a fair chance to become a fact, 
for even rabid “class consciousness” often yields 
to arguments of economic advantage. Yet it 
is quite clear that both the employers and the 
sympathetic outsiders judge the plan almost ex- 
clusively by its general intent, and that in actual 
application the worth of every such scheme de- 
pends much more upon its detailed provisions. It 
is only because of his deep conviction that these 
detailed provisions are not what they should be, 
that they threaten to affect the interests of the 
40,000 wage workers very unjustly that the 
writer makes this criticism of the plan before 
the harm is done. 

The fund proposed is built upon a mutual con- 
tributory plan, i.e., both employers and employes 
contribute certain amounts. The exact propor- 
tions are: Three-fourths of the total amount 
(1% per cent) from the employers, and one- 
fourth (% per cent) from the employes. As far 
as old age insurance is concerned, this is a plan 
sanctioned by many European precedents, both in 
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national systems of compulsory old-age insurance 
(Germany, France), and in many industrial 
funds. It may be said in its favor that through 
such mutual contributions more liberal provision 
may be made for old age than if only one side 
contributes. 

But the brewers’ plan is much more than an 
old-age pension fund. It includes accident com- 
pensation as well. Yet almost all European pre- 
cedents are against forcing the cost of accident 
* compensation back upon the workers. It is the 
basic principle of accident compensation that its 
cost must be borne by the industry as a whole, 
and, with very few exceptions, all the fifteen 
American compensation acts thus far passed have 
accepted this principle. As the fund assumes the 
granting of compensation for industrial acci- 
dents, and as the employe contributes only three- 
fourths to the fund, it is evidently an effort to 
place upon the employe a certain part of this 
cost, unless it be assumed that only the employ- 
ers’ contributions are to apply to accident in- 
demnity; then it follows that the employer con- 
tributes nothing to the pension feature. 

There may be an argument in favor of a con- 
tributory accident compensation scheme, if no 
compensation act has as yet been passed. But 
such acts have been passed and are in force in 
at least a dozen states. Why should the work- 
man be called upon to pay part of the cost of 
compensation, where the law guarantees him 
such compensation entirely free. 

Article II, Section 2, provides that “the ac- 
ceptance of benefits under this plan shall be in 
complete waiver of all (other) remedies. . : 
under common or statute law.” It is very ques- 
tionable whether this provision would be recog- 
nized as legal when a compensation law exists 
which is more favorable than the scheme pro- 
vided. It is true that by Section 3 the employe, 
if injured, is given the right to decide whether 
he wishes to accept the compensation from the 
fund or prefers to sue his employer under the 
existing liability or compensation laws. Very 
well. The injured,employe may feel that under 
the legislation existing in the state he may ob- 
tain a larger verdict. What happens then? Ob- 
serve how differently the employer and employe 
are treated in such an emergency. 

If the injured employe demands his rights “un- 
der the common law” or “statutory remedy,” 1. ¢., 
under the existing liability or compensation legis- 
lation, and if he isesuccessful and obtains a ver- 
dict against his employer, very much in excess 
of what the fund was willing to pay, the em- 
ployer need not be worried at all. In such a case 
the fund reimburses the employer for any 
amount paid on that verdict (Article II, Section 
5). In other words, the fund guarantees the em- 
ployer full insurance against employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation. For this the em- 
ployer pays only $1.50 on every $100 of wages 
expended, while a casualty company would 
charge him $2 or $3. The arrangement is prcfit- 
able from the employer’s point of view, no doubt. 

But, on the other hand, what happens to the 
employe who, after receiving a serious injury, 
has chosen to take advantage of his rights under 
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the laws of the state? He loses all his accumu- 
lated rights even under the persion plan. For it 
is provided (Article III, Section 2) that old-age 
pensions shall be granted only to such employes 
who “have in every case accepted the provisions 
of this fund in preference to statutory or com- 
mon law remedy.” Under this provision a work- 
man may, after twenty or thirty years of mem- 
bership and contributions to the funds, lose his 
accumulated rights for a pension because he has 
taken advantage of his legal rights and sued his 
employer for damages for injury sustained. 

Thus the compensation plan is made practically 
compulsory. How does it compare with the com- 
pensation given under some of the laws recently 
passed? A weekly indemnity. of 65 per cent of 
the wages is provided; an equal amount is given 
in two states, while others grant 50 per cent only. 
Singularly enough, only “total disability’ is 
mentioned. One is loath to assume that there 
was a deliberate intent not to grant any compen- 
sation in the much more frequent cases of partial 
disability, though a literal interpretation of the 
by-laws would justify such a conclusion. A more 
charitable assumption would be that lack of fa- 
miliarity with the nature of irdustrial accidents 
is responsible for this omission. It is quite clear, 
however, that only “first aid, medical and sur- 
gical,” is provided, while many of the state com- 
pensation acts already adopted grant full med- 
ical aid for a certain length of time. 

In one respect, the compensation scale appears 
to be rather liberal. The weekly compensation 
of 65 per cent of the wages may rise to $20 a 
week, while in most state laws the maximum is 
placed at $10 or $12 a week. This generosity 
will affect only a few, whose wages are from $20 
to $30 a week. But the generosity is a very 
illusory one. For an ironclad maximum of $3,- 
400 is placed both for permanent disability and 
for death. That means that the larger the weekly 
allowance, the sooner will it stop. In case the 
maximum allowance of $20 is granted, it will 
last only 170 weeks, while even under the highly 
unsatisfactory scales of the acts passed up to 
this time, 300 or 400 weekly payments are usu- 
ally provided for. Besides the maximum estab- 
lished ($3,400) is smaller than that found in the 
act of Illinois ($3,500), Kansas ($3,600), or Cali- 
fornia ($5,000). So much for accident compen- 
sation. 

There is no doubt that the fund is very liberal 
in treating the superannuated emplove. After 
twenty-five years of service, and having either 
become incapacitated or reached the age of sixty 
(in which case no evidence of disability is re- 
quired), every employe may retire on a pension to 
continue the remainder of his life, amounting to 
one-half his weekly wages. A more liberal pro- 
vision for old age could hardly be wished. But— 
there are several important “buts.” 

Suppose the employe is forced to leave his 
employment in the brewing business before twen- 
ty-five years of service have-been completed? It 
may reasonably be assumed that an expert beer 
brewer will remain jn the business for life. But 
not all of the employes in the brewery business 
are expert brewers. A good many are unskilled 
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laborers, drivers, machinists, etc., who may be 
forced by fluctuations in the demand for labor 
to seek other occupations. Is there any provi- 
sion for such employes, to protect their rights if 
they have been shifted into other lines of in- 
dustry? None whatsoever. 

To be sure, this is a situation which no indus- 
trial pension fund can remedy altogether. Only 
a national policy of social insurance can meet 
this criticism, and there is in this difficulty an 
argument for such a national system, which no 
amount of benevolence on the part of the em- 
ployers or of co-operation between employers and 
employes can meet. Nevertheless, it is obvious 
that in some way the interests of such workmen 
who may be forced 'to make the change may and 
must be protected, and all similar funds in Eu- 
rope, with hardly any exceptions, contain va- 
rious provisions to that effect. If twenty-five 
years of service justify a pension of half the 
wages, is twenty-four years worth nothing? A 
limit must be set, to be sure, but there is nothing 
to prevent the limit from being on a sliding scale, 
—so much for fifteen years of service, so much 
for twenty, and up to the full pension for twenty- 
five years. And if the length of the service was 
only very brief, then the workman has really 
had no old-age insurance, and the amount which 
he has contributed must be returned to him. 

Again, it is one thing to promise a liberal 
pension, and another to be in a position to pay 
it. Suppose the money available in the f€nd is 
insufficient? The by-laws evidently foresee such 
a possibility, for Article III, Section 8, provides 
that immediately after the first year the Board of 
Directors must determine whether the compensa- 
tion and old-age pensions promised may be safely 
paid, and if not, the amounts of either shall be 
reduced. There is no suggestion that the em- 
ployers’ contribution may be increased. 

Suppose, furthermore (a situation which later 
will be shown to be inevitable), the fund proves 
insolvent and must be discontinued? Article 
VI, Section 4 (the last section of the by-laws), 
has foreseen even this emergency. Under such a 
condition “all claims by any past or prospective 
beneficiary or claimant shall cease and be at an 
end.” That means that the injured and their 
families will cease receiving their compensation, 
after they have signed away all their rights un- 
der the law. By that the hopes of old-age pen- 
sions would be shattered into splinters for- thou- 
sands of wage workers, perhaps after years of 
contributions. 

The reader may rest assured that this is no 
deliberate painting of gruesome impossibilities, 
but the inevitable wind-up of this “benevolent 
scheme,” for the simple reason that the amount 
of contributions collected (2 per cent of the 
wages) would be ludicrously inadequate to meet 
the cost of the pensions so lavishly promised, 
even if it were not intended to cover the cost of 
compensation as well. It is impossible to enter 
here into an involved actuarial argument of the 
proper cost of the pensions promised. But even 
a tyro in the theory of insurance will perceive 
the weak link in the chain of argument which 
was used to supply the rate. It was argued by 
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the actuary that since (according to a special in- 
vestigation made by him) 2/4 per cent of the 
employes in the brewing industry were men sixty 
years or over,’ this represented the true propor- 
tion of pensioners to be expected. The palpable 
fact was forgotten that the number of old men 
within the industry is kept down by “firing” the 
superannuated, and that if all the men over sixty 
could be found who have been in the brewing in- 
dustry, their number would be very much larger. 
Without quoting here statistical data,.we may ~ 
say that the experience of European pension 
funds has shown a constantly rising percentage 
of pensioners to employes. This, in the French 
railroad pension funds, for instance, has reached 
20 per cent, notwithstanding the large increase 
in the number of active employes, which of itself 
would tend to keep the percentage of pensioners 
down. And the experience of European pension 
funds has shown that to pay a pension of half 
the wages at the age of sixty would require con- 
tributions up to 10 per cent of the wages. In 
short, the brewers’ fund was devised with a dis- 
regard of actuarial conditions which would prob- 
ably lead to insolvency in five years, or ten at 
the latest. And perhaps this inevitably rapid dis- 
solution of the pension fund is its one redeem- 
ing feature, for the longer a fund exists which 
is not based upon correct actuarial principles, the 
more rights are accumulated which eventually 
must be forfeited. 

Now, to sum up my criticisms in a few specific 
statements as to what should and what should 
not be in a compensation plan, my point of view 
is simply this: First, accident insurance must 
not be combined together with old-age insurance 
in one financial plan, so that heavy losses of one 
part of the insurance should not jeopardize the 
financial strength of the other part. Second, ac- 
cident compensation should be given entirely at 
the cost of the employers. Contributions from 
employes are absolutely unjustifiable. Third, mu- 
tual accident compensation funds are feasible and 
desirable, provided they can be made financially 
sound by establishing liability of the employers 
in that fund for its solvency, and provided they 
are under proper state supervision. Fourth, 
under no circumstances should a mutual accident 
compensation fund grant a scale of compensation 
which is lower than that required by the law. It 
may give more, but it cannot give less. More- 
over, that is the condition required by most laws, 
and if the scheme gives less; the acceptance of 
that smaller amount of compensation should not 
be and usually is not binding upon the employes. 
Fifth, surely under no circumstances*should the 
failure of such a plan deprive their workmen of 
any accumulated rights. So much for the acci- 
dent compensation scheme. 

As to the old-age pension plan, my criticism 
mainly is based upon its apparent insolvency. I 
cannot conceive of any actuary believing that 
what remains of 2 per cent of the wages, after 


*The census of 1900 shows that out of 20,984 brew 
and maltsters, 422, or 2 per cent, were sixty-five Score 
old or over; 1,276, or 6 per cent, were fifty-five to sixty- 
four years old. On an assumption that there were twice 
as many persons fifty-five to fifty-nine than sixty to 
sixty-four years old, it still follows that there were 4 
per cent of persons sixty-four or over, 
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all accidents have been provided for would be 
sufficient to pay the liberal pensions promised. 
While it is true that we have no definite informa- 
tion as to mortality in the industry and the pos- 
sible number of old-age pensioners, it is quite 
evident that the basis assumed, that is, the num- 
ber of persons over sixty remaining in the in- 
dustry, is not sufficient to judge of the number 
of persons over that age surviving, for, undoubt- 
edly, a large number of persons surviving did not 
remain in the industry. 

It is not assumed for a moment that the 22,000 
members of the brewers’ union, or even any con- 
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siderable number of them, were able to see 
through all these faults of construction of the 
scheme proposed. But if this “class conscious- 
ness” or “consciousness of kind,” if you will, has 
moved them to reject it ‘on suspicion,” the ver- 
dict appears to have been fully justified. What- 
ever one may think of this form of “mass con- 
sciousness” as a guide to mass action, its useful- 
ness in this one case cannot be denied. The re- 
vival of the effort to gain the workmen’s ap- 
proval to this scheme should be resisted by all 
who have the true interests of 40,000 wage work- 
ers’ families at heart. 


A REPLY TO MR. RUBINOW 


HUGH F. FOX 
SECRETARY UNITED STATES BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rubinow’s criticism of the proposed old- 
age pension plan would have more weight if, as 
he unjustly infers, this was intended to be a 
final arrangement. It is clearly provided and 
stated that it is tentative and experimental, and 
the plan is so elastic that it can be adjusted in 
accordance with the experience gained under its 
operation. At present neither the insurance 
companies nor the brewery workers’ unions have 
the facts upon which an actuary could base his 
conclusions with regard to the mortality in the 
industry, and the percentage of men who might 
qualify as old-age pensioners. 

The proposed plan was submitted by the Inter- 
national Brewery Workmen’s Union to their at- 
torneys, and was referred on our side to several 
insurance experts and attorneys, and avas dis- 
cussed in detail, line upon line, by a joint com- 
mittee of the employers and employes, and all 
of the objections most carefully considered. We 
are of the opinion that in some respects it may 
have to be modified, and in others it may be 
greatly extended, after the experience of a year 
or two. This has been carefully provided for. 

Mr. Rubinow is concerned about the loss of 
forfeiture which the employe may suffer if he 
were to quit the brewing industry, and we are 
frank to say that this is a point that deserves 
consideration. At the same time, it should be 
remembered that the cost of the insurance for 
accidents and old-age pension to the average 
brewery worker would not amount to over $5 
a year or less than ten cents a week, which is 
not sufficiently serious to be a hardship, even if 
eventually he dropped out of the industry. 

It is evident that Mr. Rubinow has very little 
knowledge of the brewing business in assuming 
that there will be a constant shifting of brewery 
workers into other lines of industry. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the brewing industry offers rather 
peculiar advantages. It is a continuous industry, 
it pays exceptionally high wages, it is a non- 
hazardous industry, and it not only grows auto- 
matically with the population, but expands with 
the growth of our cities and towns and with the 
development of trarsportation facilities. In 
short, there is probably no industry that shows 


so little fluctuation in the demand for labor as 
the brewing industry. 

The discussion in regard to compensation for 
accidents in the brewing industry has been going 
on for fully two years and while the negotia- 
tions between the brewers and their men were 
still pending, several states passed laws making 
provision for compensation for all industrial ac- 
cidents. We sincerely hope that such action 
will soon become so general in the United States 
that it will not be necessary for the people en- 
gaged in any particular industry to provide their 
own insurance, in order to get a more just and 
equitable arrangement than can be obtained 
through any of the casualty insurance com- 
panies. 

Our proposed provision that “the acceptance 
of benefits under this plan shall be in complete 
waiver to all other remedies under common or 
statute law,” with the qualifying clause in Sec- 
tion 3, that the beneficiary has eight days after 
an accident in which to choose between the fund 
and the legal remedy, was put in as a matter of 
ordinary business precaution. I can hardly be- 
lieve that any sane insurance man or lawyer 
would endorse any accident plan giving the em- 
ploye the opportunity to first accept the liberal 
benefits automatically provided, and then sue for 
additional compensation on the basis of his com- 
mon law or statutory rights. 

Mr. Rubinow’s assumption that the plan only 
provides for compensation in case of total dis- 
ability is in our judgment entirely unwarranted 
and perhaps I may say that although the plan 
was submitted to several experts in this field of 
activity and to a number of attorneys who have 
studied the subject, it did not occur to any of 
them to reach such a conclusion. 

Mr. Rubinow is acting entirely upon assump- 
tion and without any knowledge of conditions 
in the brewing industry, when he states: “The 
palpable fact was forgotten that the number of 
old men within the industry is kept down by 
firing the superannuated, and that if all the men 
over sixty could be found who have been in the 
brewing industry, their number would be very 
much larger.” It has been the general custom 
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of the American brewers to retain their old em- 
ployes, even though they cannot do efficient work. 
One of the motives which actuated the brewers 
in the proposed pension plan is that it will en- 
able them to take kindly care of such men and 
replace them with young and active workers. 
In computing the probable cost of the plan we 
have taken the actual experience of the American 
brewing industry itself, as the basis of calcula- 
tion, rather than “the experience of European 
pension funds.” The present average age status 
of the men employed is certainly a safe basis 
to go on, since this average will be very much 
reduced in the course of a short time under the 
operation of a pension plan. However, the dis- 
cussion of the whole matter is at present some- 
what premature since it is hardly likely that the 
employing brewers would consent to reopen nego- 
tiations until the Brewery Workmen’s Unions 
have completely reversed themselves and take 
the initiative in urging the reconsideration of 
the plan by something like a two-thirds vote of 
their members. 

I do not see the point of his criticism of the 
indemnification of employers, in case of claims 
made by those who elect to take their common 
law or statutory remedy in preference to the 
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benefits of the fund. Unless such a plan pro- 
vides adéquate insurance for the employer, he 
would be foolish to go into it. 

Mr. Rubinow’s query as to how the proposed 
plan compares with the compensation given under 
some of the laws recently passed, has already 
been answered in the Detailed Comparison of 
Recently Enacted Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws of the United 
States, published only two months ago by the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. Reference to 
this will show Mr. Rubinow that California and 
Wisconsin provide for 65 per cent of wages for 
disability, which is the measure of our plan, and 
Ohio provides for 66 2/3 per cent. All other 
states that have passed workmen’s compensation 
laws provide for a smaller sum. Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois and Kansas fix a maximum death 
benefit higher than the benefit provided for in 
our plan, but Section 8, Article 3 of our plan 
provides that the benefits may be increased from 
year to year if the results of the operation of 
the fund justify it. 

Mr. Rubinow’s motto, “Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes,’ at the head of his article, discloses at 
the outset an attitude of prejudiced hostility 
that colors his entire statement and indicates that 
his criticism was not intended to have any con- 
structive value. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES AND A LOAF OF BREAD 


Unsanitary cellar bakeries in Chicago have re- 
ceived a body blow from the Supreme Court of 
Illinois. In 1907 an ordinance was passed in 
Chicago establishing standards for bakeries that 
if enforced would have meant the end of most 
of the bakeshops below the street level. And 
to make supervision ‘possible, it required bakers 
to take out a license issued by the commissioner 
of health and revocable by the mayor. A munici- 
pal court declared the ordinance invalid, but now 
the supreme court, having the case before it on 
an appeal, has upheld the ordinance at every 
point. That means that the work begun in 1907, 
when there were only 750 bakeries above ground, 
and carried on until there were 1,300 above 
ground and only 244 in cellars, will now go on 
to its logical conclusion. 

It is unfortunate that this story of progress in 
the second city of the United States cannot be 
told also of the first city. Dr. George M. Price, 
who made a report on bakeries for the Factory 
Investigating Commission, found that most of 
the 2,489 bakeries in Greater New York are in 
cellars. He made an inspection of 485, and of 
these 479 were underground. And there is no 
law designed to bring them out. 

In all the cellars investigated, the ceilings were 
found to be very low, the average height being 
about 7% feet. The lack of dressing rooms 
and decent washing facilities and toilet accom- 
modations prevailed almost everywhere. In most 
cases there was an irisufficient supply of hot 
water, so that not only is it practically impos- 
sible for the workman to keep his hands clean, 
but proper cleansing of the utensils is out of 
the question. 


As a consequence, the bakery products are not 
properly handled, very little effort is made to 
keep them clean and the danger of disseminating 
disease in this manner is increased many fold. 
Mice are attracted in large numbers, both on 
account of the location of the bakeries and on 
account of the flour and meal which is kept in 
them. Therefore it is quite generally considered 
necessary to keep a cat, which is another source 
of great danger as regards cleanliness of the 
product. 

The report goes into a discussion of the char- 
acteristics of workmen employed in bakeries and 
into general conditions affecting health. As a 
rule, bakery workers are of a very low and un- 
intelligent class, poor in physique and inclined to 
alcoholic and other excesses. ‘Undoubtedly,” 
says the report, “this is due to the unsatisfactory 
conditions which are known to exist in the trade 
and which deter a better class of artisans from 
entering.” 

Conditions directly affecting the health of the 
workers include, besides the high temperature, 
three other very important elements. First, is 
the low scale of wages prevalent in the industry. 
Since 1894, when the commissioner of labor 
made an investigation of bakeshops, wages have 
advanced considerably, owing to the successful 
efforts of the bakers’ union, but the rate for 
union bakers at the present time does not aver- 
age above $14 a week, and among the unorgan- 
ized workers wages are lower. A second factor 
entering into the situation is the long hours of 
labor. The union shops have a ten-hour day, but 
in the non-union shops the day’s work is never 
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less than twelve hours, 
and often is very much 
longer than that. It 
should be pointed out in 
this connection that 
there are a great many 
non-union shops in New 
York, and that these 
include most of the 
larger bakeries. 

“It seems obvious,” 
says the report, “that: 
even in trades where 
conditions are excep- 
tionally good and hy- 
gienic, extremely long 
hours of labor would 
act injuriously upon 
the health of the work- 
ers, and hence lower 
the vitality of the na- 
tion and the race. This 
is doubly true in an in- 
dustry where, as we 
have seen, all other 
conditions of work are 
so unfavorable.” <A 
third factor of impor- 
tance is night work. 
and it is pointed out 
that the unnatural 
manner of living nec- 
essarily resulting from 
working at night has a 
serious reaction upon 
the general health. 

The report demon- 
strates in most striking 
manner the truth of its 
statements that the con- 
ditions described are 
unhygienic and danger- 
ous alike to workers 
and the general public. 
A physical examination 
was made of 800 bakers 
by a staff of six physi- 
cians under the imme- 
diate direction of Dr. 
Price. It was found 
that 347, or 43 per cent. 
were free from any 
disease, while 453, or 
57 per cent. “had some 
indication of defective 
physical condition.” 
The diseases found were in part as follows: 
Nineteen had evidences of tuberculosis, forty- 
seven were suffering from rheumatism, three 
from venereal diseases, ninety-two from eye 
troubles, ninety-five from diseases of the circula- 
tory system, 206 from diseases of the respiratory 
system, seventy-six had digestive troubles, fifty- 
nine had skin diseases and fifty-four had flat feet. 
In addition to these, 183 had a general appear- 
ance such as to indicate anemia. 


INDUSTRY 


A CELLAR BAKERY IN NEW YORK 
THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY AND A MAN OF LAW 


For many years an eight-hour law to apply 
to contracts let by the government has been earn- 
estly sought at Washington. During session af- 
ter session evidence has been placed before Con- 
gress tending to show the evil effects of long 
hours of labor. It finally remained for the report 
of the Bureau of Labor on the steel industry to 
furnish the convincing argument. Senator 
Borah, in favorably reporting the eight-hour 
bill, quoted extensively from this document to 
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prove the necessity of establishing a maximum 
period of daily labor. 

After all this the attorney general of the 
United States, in an opinion recently handed 
down, thinks it was all meant to protect not the 
workmen who build ships but the material that 
goes into them from being worked on too long. 
He holds that a private shipyard, which has a 
government contract, may require its men to con- 
tinue at work after eight hours, provided it ap- 
plies their labor for the excess time to private 
contracts. The decision may‘be an excellent in- 
terpretation of the letter of the law but it is com- 
plete inversion of its spirit and defeats the pur- 
pose of its framers. 

Think of the quivering wreck a fragile dread- 
nought might be if it had to endure the torture 
of having its insides riveted all through a ten or 
twelve hour day!. Or imagine the feelings of a 
delicate slab of armor plate after being pressed 
and pounded and variously abused for twelve 
hours at a stretch! Such atrocities will be 
stopped by the attorney general’s ruling. 


EFFICIENCY IN SETTLING INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES 


The topic for discussion, by the Efficiency, So- 
ciety at its monthly dinner at the Aldine Club 
in New York on November 29 was the relation 
between employer and employe. The Protocol 
of Peace that has proven so successful in the 
cloak and suit industry in New York was ex- 
plained and described as a long step toward per- 
manent industrial peace founded on just regard 
to the claims of all parties, including those of 
the public. 

H. F. J. Porter, who presided, described the 
chaotic conditions which had existed in the cloak 
and suit industry prior to this settlement. He 
referred to the alternate periods of activity and 
‘idleness that had prevailed, and declared that a 
condition had existed every two and a half to 
three months such as would be the case if the 
entire population of the city of Providence or 
Indianapolis should suddenly be dumped, without 
means of support, into the city of New York. 
The manner in which disputes are now settled in 
this industry was described by Hamilton Holt, 
editor of the Independent and one of the three 
members of the Board of Arbitration, and by 
Julius Henry Cohen, attorney for the manufac- 
turers. . 

The working of the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control was described by its chairman, William 
Jay Schieffelin. By way of contrast with this 
plan for industrial peace, where the public joins 
in the settlement of disputes and where the pref- 
erential -union shop obtains, addresses were 
made by a representative of the New York build- 
ers, where the closed shop is recognized and an 
arbitration agreement was enforced for many 
years, and by a representative of the Metal 
Trades Association, whose members do not re- 
cognize the union in any form. 

Charles Stelzle then spoke of the point of view 
of the members of craft unions, and Samuel 
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Stodel, a Socialist, explained to the diners the” 
philosophy underlying the movement of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World. 


SAFETY IN WASHINGTON 


The Industrial Insurance Commission of Wash- 
ington, after ten months’ experience with not 
far from 10,000 industrial accidents, “very many 
many of them preventable,” has decided to fol- 
low the lead of Minnesota,’ Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, and enter on a campaign of education in 
safety. Washington aims to “broaden and 
strengthen the saféguarding and inspection laws; 
to further the patient and persistent work of 


* the State Bureau of Labor, and, so far as com- 


petitive conditions in other states permit, to 
standardize dangerous machinery and obsolete 
equipment and to penalize poor and careless 
management.” Last month the commission is- 
sued general instructions to workmen and a plac- 
ard on safety publications to be posted in fac- 
tories. 

The Wisconsin Industrial Commission has its 
safety work more fully under way. In addition 
to an excellent series of safety bulletins it has 
three safety exhibits, two of which tour the state, 
the other being located permanently in Milwau- 
kee. 


FACTORY BOYS SENT TO SCHOOL ~ 


Twelve of the biggest factories of Hartford, 
Conn., have joined hands-with the public high 
school to carry out a co-operative plan of indus- 
trial education. The scheme is expected to prove 
an important and permanent addition to the 
curriculum of the high school. The firms co- 
operating with the school authorities are the fol- 
lowing: Underwood Typewriter Company, Royal 
Typewriter Company, Johns Pratt Company, 
Sterling Manufacturing Company, Henry and 
Wright Company, L. E. Rhoades, Taylor & Fenn, 
Sigourney Tool Company, Veeder Manufactur- 
ing Company, Topping Brothers, Hartford Rub- 
ber Works Company, and the Pratt and Whitney 
Company. 

The manufacturers as yet have sent only their 
brightest boys. Although the number selected 
from each factory is small and the boys are but 
beginning to find themselves, the mill superin- 
tendents express satisfaction with the results. 
“The boys seem to be taking a greater pride in 
their work,” declares one, “and their activity 
seems to have an excellent effect upon the rest.” 

The boys sent from the shops are studying 
at the high school in three divisions, each section 
putting in two and one-half days a week over 
their desks or in the school machine shop. The 
greatest difficulty experienced is in adjusting the 
work to make it equally efficient for all the boys. 
Some have never graduated from a grammar 
school while one has completed part of a col- 
lege course. Only a few pupils have been en- 
rolled, as a good deal of individual work is 
necessary in carrying out the objects of the 
plan. : 

‘See THw Survey for September 28, 1912, p. 796. 
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INDUSTRY 


RAYMOND ROBINS VISITS PITTSBURGH 


Efforts to secure the assurance of union wages 
and an eight-hour day on all city contracts in 
Pittsburgh resulted in a stand-up fight between 
manutacturers and labor leaders, in which Ray- 
mond Robins of Chicago figured prominently. 
Late in October, an ordinance was introduced 
and affirmatively recommended by a committee 
of Pittsburgh Council, providing the same rules 
for wages and hours that have been in force in 
school contracts since Pittsburgh’s new school 
code went into effect in 1911. 

Council weakened when confronted by the 
protests of contractors and manufacturers and 
the possible bidders won the final victory. The 
ordinance did not demand the exclusive employ- 
ment of union men and. was intended to apply 
only to construction work and not to supplies, 
but many printers and like employers were active 
in opposing the measure. 

Raymond Robins, although invited as a repre- 
sentative of the Central Trades Council and the 
Iron City Trades Council, was not permitted to 
speak by Robert M. Garland, chairman of the 
finance committee when it held the final public 
hearing on the ordinance, November 7. Mr. Gar- 
land, who is president of a steel products cor- 
poration and originally from County Ulster, Ire- 
land, waved the banner, “Pittsburgh for Pitts- 
burghers,” and issued a warning that advice 
from residents of any other cities was not ac- 
ceptable. : 

Mr. Robins had made his position on the ordin- 
ance clear at the afternoon meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of which Mr. Garland is 
vice-president. As was expected, the chamber 
adopted resolutions opposing the hours and wages 
ordinance. 

Defeat of this important ordinance served, at 
least, to align the nine men of ‘“Pittsburgh’s 
Busines§ Men’s Council” into two groups, in 
which the interests of labor were reflected by 
three members, Messrs. Kerr, McArdle and Rauh. 

Smarting under the treatment accorded Mr. 
Robins, Councilman McArdle, former president 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers, the following week presented a 
resolution providing that thereafter parties in- 
terested in any ordinance should have a right to 
have their selected representatives heard. The 
resolution met defeat 6 to 3. 


BULLETINS 


Following its elaborate report on workmen’s 
compensation, published in 1909, the United 
States Bureau of Labor has issued three bulle- 
tins in a series on Workmen’s Insurance and Com- 
pensation. These bulletins (Numbers 101, 102 
and 103 of the Bureau of Labor) cover The 
Care of Tuberculosis Wage-earners in Germany, 
the text of the British National Insurance Act, 
and of the Sick and Accident Insurance Law of 
Switzerland. 

The department has discontinued the publica- 
tion of Annual and Special Reports, and in place 
of the bimonthly bulletin is issuing at irregu- 
lar intervals bulletins on special subjects. 
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MINE ACCIDENTS IN 1912 


With Technical Paper 27, the Federal Bureau 
of Mines issues its first monthly statement of 
mine accidents in the United States. Future is- 
sues will cover simply a report of the number 
and causes of accidents during the month, with 
short descriptions of major mine disasters. 
This first report, however, gives total accidents 
for all states with mining inspection departments, 
except Kentucky, for the first eight months of 
1912. These figures show 1,453 men killed dur- 
ing that period, and indicate that unless there 
are a number of exceptional disasters in the re- 
maining four months of the year, there will be a 
substantial decrease-over 1911 when 2,719 men 
were killed, or 1910, when no less than 2,840 met 
their death. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDIATION LAWS 


Within the last month the National Civic Fed- 
eration has organized a national department on 
industrial, mediation laws, with Marcus M. Marks 
as chairman. The department is the outgrowth 
of the twelve years’ experience of the federa- 
tion’s voluntary conciliation department. 


MAIMED WAGE-EARNERS 


The Social Service Bureau of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York, has displayed for sale 
the needle and crochet work of two girls, whose 
records spoke volumes, on the one hand, of the 
havoc wrought by industry on young bodies; on 
the other, of the remarkable way in which handi- 
caps can be surmounted. Both girls earned their 
living by handwork—and yet the records on the 
cards read: 


“May S.—20 years old. Both hands injured 
in a laundry. Right amputated. Learned to 
embroider in the school for crippled children” 

“Adelaide G—15 years old. Hand became 
entangled in the clothes in a laundry washing- 
machine. (work, it may be noted, which is 
generally-done by men). Fingers on right 
hand amputated.” 


“THE WAR AGAINST WAR” 


The French General Confederation of Labor, 
with a membership of union men not larger 
than the American Federation of Labor, but 
an influence which extends throughout the whole 
unorganized working class of France, has an- 
ticipated action by the International Socialist 
Congress described in THE Survey of Decem- 
ber 14. On December 16, the confederation 
called a twenty-four hour protest strike against 
the militarist spirit aroused in France by the 
Balkan War. The order promulgated by the 
federation reads in part: 


“Only by. the complete cessation of the means 
of production and locomotion and of work of 
all kinds can labor strikingly demonstrate its 
firm determination to refuse all co-operation in 
warfare, which work of death is contrary to 
the ideas of progress and humanity.” 


THE CO-OPERATIVE FEDERATION 
OF PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


In the great hall of Chicago’s newest hotel, 
bearing the name of La Salle, the Jesuit-trained 
_pioneer explorer who led the way of empire 
westward to the Great Lakes and the Mississ- 
ippi, the Protestant churches of America have 
just held their second “ecumenical council.” 
This world term, used by the early church to 
describe those great historic councils represent- 
ing every form of the common faith in every 
land on all the earth, deserves to be applied to 
this second Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


The “National Conference of Charities and’ 


Correction” came nearer being “ecumenical” 
than any affiliated body of people sharing and 
serving a community of interests race-wide and 
as broad as the world. For it has always in- 
cluded in its great co-operative fellowship Jew- 
ish, Roman Catholic and Protestant representa- 
tives of wide organized efforts toward a common 
aim, together with many more who share their 
humanitarian spirit without holding allegiance to 
their religious tenets and organizations. This 
conference of the charities has not yet been 
superseded by any council of the churches in the 
inclusiveness of a membership representing all 
faiths within the bond of a common spirit and 
purpose. if 

But within the Protestant world there is noth- 
ing so “ecumenical”’-as this Federal ‘Council. 
The 339 delegates, officially commissioned to 
represent twenty-eight of the thirty-two fed- 
erated denominations, actually represented Chris- 
tian bodies scattered all over the world and 
constituted by peoples of many races and lan- 
guages. While they may seem to be a small 
proportion of the 184 Protestant bodies reported 
by the United States census for the year 1906, 
yet they include all the larger, well established 
and influential denominations, having in their 
memberships at least 17,000,000 of the 33,000,- 
000 Protestant communicants enumerated in the 
census. 
tion of churches and communicants in the short 
space of four years since the first council con- 
vened at Philadelphia is surely a great achieve- 
ment in social and religious unification. 

The caution and conservatism shown by the 
high courts of ecclesiastical authority in choos- 
ing the delegates to represent their respective 
bodies were marked in the constituency of the 
council. Of its 339 members 309 were clergy- 
men, only thirty were laymen, and only two 
were women. It was largely a body of officials, 


among whom were forty-three secretaries, twen-_ 
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To have federated so large a propor- . 


DECLARATION OF SOCIAL FAITH 
By the b= # 


Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
Quadrennial Meeting, Chicago, December, 1912 


The churches must stand: 

1. For equai rights and complete justice for all 
men in all stations of life. 

2. For the protection of the family, by the 
single standard of purity, uniform divorce laws, 
proper regulation of marriage, and proper housing, 

8. For the fullest possible development for every 
child, especially by the provision of proper educa- 
tion and recreation. 

4, For the abolition of child labor. 

5. For such regalation of the conditions of 

- toil for women as shall safeguard the physical and 
moral health of the community. 

6. For the abatement and prevention of poverty. 

7. For the protection of the individual and so- 
ciety from the social, economic, and moral waste 
of the liquor traflic. 


8. For the conservation of health. 
9. For the protection of the worker from dan- 


eerone machinery, occupational diseases, and mor- 
y. 


10. For the right of all men to the opportunity 


for self-maintenance, for safeguarding this right 
against encroachments of every kind, and for 
the protection of workers from the hardships of 
enforced unemployment. 


11. For suitable provision for the old age of 
ne workers, and for those incapacitated by in- 
ury. 

12. For the right of employes and employers 
alike to organize and for adequate means of con- 
ciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes. 

13. For a release from employment one day in 
seven. 


14. For the gradual and: reasonable reduction 
of the hours of labor to the lowest practicable 
point, and for that degree of leisure for all which 
is a condition of the highest human life. 


15. For a living wage as a minimum in every 
industry, and for the highest wage that each 
Industry can afford. 


16. For a new emphasis of Christian principles 
to the acquisition and use of property and for the 
most equitable division of the product of industry 
that can ultimately be devised. 


ty-nine bishops, four missionaries, fifty-eight 
presidents and professors, from educational in- 
stitutions, sixteen editors and 151 pastors, 
Forceful and capable as was the personnel of 
the council, it would have been more representa- 
tive, and perhaps more practically effective, had 
there been a representation of men and women 
from the laity more commensurate with their 
numerical and influential proportions in the 
constituent bodies. The Society of Friends had 
the distinction of being represented by the two 
women delegates. The Commission of Social 
Service previously led the way for the appoint- 
ment of women delegates by requesting the ap- 
pointment of women upon the commission. 

To those who test this federation by their 
aspirations for the organic unity of the churches, 
little advance toward that goal will seem to have 
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been made. But organic unity is not and 
never has been the aspiration of those con- 
stituting this federation. Indeed, time and 
again it was claimed to be a distinct ad- 
vance to have reached an attitude of en- 
tire respect for and toleration of each other’s 
differences, to have attained a common 
ground on which, without any sacrifice of 
conscientious conviction or waste of the 
hard-won results of historic heritages, these 
large, well-established and growing bodies 
of Christian people can federate to co-op- 
erate. And it was further claimed to be the 
greatest gain that this basis for co-operative 
unity had been reached not by minimizing 
differing tenets and polity to the lowest 
terms in an attempt to reach colorless uni- 
formities upon which there could be no dis- 
agreement, but by magnifying the spirit and 
loyalty which all held who own allegiance to 
the one supreme Leader and Lord. As a 
matter of fact neither the observer from the 
outside nor those within the inner circle 
of the council could detect any breach in 


foot” attitude begotten by the consciousness 
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“GJ Serve -TF Conquer 


BELIEVE IN TOLED® the City of REAL 

VALUES — the Nations. natural qateway of 
commerce and travel; in the heart 6 
sources and markets; with unsurpassed railway 
dock and, harbor facilities, and the near-centre 
of population of the United States. 


BELIEVE IN TOLEDD, the City of REAL 
OPPORTUNITIES-with its qyeat institu- 


tions of art,education, religion and business; a 

oing concern’ in industry, overnment and so 
cial upli t: a Home city with rest and recreatior 
or all, by river and lake; where it is worth while 


> live, rear children, invest money and life. 


reat re- 


this bond of union, or even any “tender- BELIEVE | N TOLERD the C: ty of REAL 

| PROGRESS - modern in municipal equip - 
ment and spirit, agqqressive in commercial: ac- 
‘avity and achievement, with inspiring visions anc 
aes fr fomotrow and a big chance fer every man 


of any armed truce or by the fear of divisive- 
ness. The only approach to this feeling, 
singularly enough, was shown, not at any 
point of possible sectarian attrition, but by 
a northern clergyman who feared that a 
quotation of Lincoln’s temperance sentiment 
might raise objections from the South. 
Southerners, however, were quick to disa- 
- vow any such feeling, and the supersensitive- 
ness lest brethren should be offended was 
quickly shown to be groundless. Perhaps 
the line of cleavage along which dissent 
might have been most expected was that of the 
contact between evangelistic work and social 
-service. But excepting a few trivial flings by a 
single after-dinner speaker, at substituting “set- 
tlements for salvation,” the delegates who re- 
ferred to either of these lines of work showed 
equal respect and interest in both of them. 
Thus far, therefore, the creation of a new 
atmosphere, the generation of a new spirit, the 
organization of a new fellowship, the attain- 
ment of a common ground on which all alike can 
stand together without loss of self-respect or 
compromise of conviction, are the great gains 
attained by this federation. As yet this new 
atmosphere may only make breathing easier, but 
it is sure to create an atmospheric pressure that 
will make Christian comity between these de- 
nominations, and community co-operation be- 
tween their local churches not only possible but 
imperative. Of course, the first, if not the final, 
test of sincerity and growth will be the capacity 
of these churches to eliminate wasteful compe- 
tition and promote practical co-operation in the 
work of these local communities. Rural, town 
and city federations, more than the Federal 
Council and the Quadrennial Conference, will 
measure the spirit and the effectiveness of this 
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church affiliation to promote the common Chris- 
tian cause. 

The social significance of the utterances and 
action at the Chicago meeting was emphasized, 
of course, more in the preliminary conferences 
of the Social Service Commission and in the dis- 
cussion and adoption of its report by the main 
body. The report and resolutions took a far 
wider range than the noteworthy declaration 
made at Philadelphia four years ago, asserting 
the churches’ attitude and aims toward indus- 
trial conditions and relations. The report dealt 
with the problems of rural and urban com- 
munities as those of the church itself. Enlist- 
ment of the churches with scientific agencies and 
public health authorities in the war against 
tuberculosis, the hook-worm disease and other 
plagues of unsanitary conditions, was urged as 
a Christian duty. “The new sense of the sacred- 
ness of womanhood” was borne in upon the con- 
science as an obligation to secure for women 
“a larger share in molding the laws which de- 
termine her destiny.” By personal and organ- 
ized effort and by co-operation ivith charitable 
and protective agencies and with local, state 
and federal authorities, the churches were en- 
joined to take upon them the concern for, and 
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care of, arriving and settling immigrants, as 
they would bear “the burden of the soul.” 

To former declarations of social faith im- 
portant additions were made by this report, rec- 
ognizing the claim of the family and the child 
upon the co-operation of the church with the 
community for their protection and advance- 
ment, and extending the application of Chris- 
tian principles to the responsibility incurred by 
the acquisition and use of property and by em- 
ploying the labors of others. These latter addi- 
tions are claimed to be simply in line with the 
commission’s “approach alike to favored and un- 
favored, to the employer and the employe equal- 
ly, to the leaders of industry as to the leaders 
of labor.” In line also‘are they with the policy 
of the commission to appeal to chambers of 
commerce, associations of business men, direc- 
tors of employing industries, “to make their 
own our social platform and all its implications.” 
‘In prefacing the new reference to the right of 
employes and employers to organize, and the re- 
.sponsibilities imposed by property, the report 
said: . 

“That we should thus make an advance is 

called for by the fact that the problems which 
face us, while probably not greater, are more 
plainly seen by us than they were four years 
ago. 
_ “More clearly than then does society now rec- 
ognize the right and the duty of our people, and 
especially the industrial workers, to seek proper 
organization for justice, conciliation and arbi- 
tration. Just as strongly does it feel that such 
‘organization itself should be under the higher 
‘law which it invokes. 

“More distinctly do men discern that mere 
power does not confer a moral title to reward. 
That powerful interests have not ceased to take 
toll of our labor, to levy tribute on the people, 
to exercise a taxing power without authority, 
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and that they are thereby continuing to amass 
the wealth of the nation in dangerous aggrega- 
tions, there is common consent. 

“That a large part of this is in the nature of 
extortion, that it is, in too large measure, the 
cause of poverty and of many of the evils 
against which we cry aloud, that if we evade it, 
we are still trying to cure effects without 
touching causes, and are seeking to ensure moral 
evolution without taking account of resident 
forces, are matters of public conscience. _ 

“We record, with deep regret, the increasing 
prodigality upon the part of irresponsible men 
and women who have come into large posses- 
sions, and we would point out the clear and in- 
timate relation between a reckless and ostenta- 
tious display of wealth and the revolutionary 
and defiant demeanor of the multitudes who feel, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that it is made at 
their expense. We should deplore the defiance 
of sobriety and order on the part of every ele- 
ment of human society and should fix the blame 
on the one when it is clearly the cause, of which 
the other is the effect.” 


The Protestant churchman, in view of the 
achievements attained by this Federal Council, 
and far more by those which it makes possible, 
has better reason than for many a year to thank 
God and take courage. So have the communities 
which depend upon these churches for religious 
ideal, inspiration, sanction and sacrifice in the 
work for the common welfare of their people. 
Out of the darkness which has settled over the 
divisiveness of these churches, out of the gloom 
through which the glory of their hope has glim- 
mered less and less throughout these years of 
divided counsel and suicidally competitive strug- 
gle, a new voice of hope is heard lifting the old 
cry with a new ending: “God’s on his throne 
and all’s well with the world,” not only, but 
with the churches also. 


WHO OWNS THE CHURCH: OTHER VIEWS 


The question raised by Joseph Ernest McAfee 
as to Who Owns the Church,’ involves answers 
as divergent as the views entertained of the 
church itself. With those views it is not the 
prerogative of THE Survey to deal. But in this 
department, which hopes to become a clearing- 
house for the exchange of values by church 
workers and social workers, we may endeavor 
so fairly to present differing views of the church’s 
social function as to shed light without generat- 
ing heat. 

To this end we publish, a rejoiner to Mr. 
McAfee’s article by Gilbert M. Tucker, Jr., who 
lays the largest emphasis upon the church’s in- 
dependence of the state; and by the courtesy of 
Father John A. Ryan, of St. Paul’s Seminary, St. 
Paul, Minn., we present his views of the inter- 
relation of church and state, emphasizing the 
dependence of the state upon the church not only 
to supplement, but to fulfil its own function. 


1See THE Surnvyy, November 23, 1912, p. 237. 


Some readers of THE Survey will side with 
each, but others, among whom the editor of this 
department is one, will seek a middle way be- 
tween those who recognize the state to have lit- 
tle claim upon the church and those who claim 
that the state should subsidize private agencies, 
under religious or other control. That middle 
way involves just two sides of the road—the in- 
terdependence of church and state upon each 
other and their free, voluntary co-operation as 
necessary to the fulfilment of the purpose of each 
in promoting the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 2 


The Church Independent of the State 


In his recent article, Who Owns the 
Church Mr. McAfee, it seems to me, distorts 
and misstates the facts entirely. Who owns 
the church? Most assuredly the members 
and no one else. Granting for the sake of 
argument that the churches have been paid 
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for in considerable part by non-members, 
this is not the slightest argument that they 
own it. Does a mere contribution give one 
ownership? Is there no such thing as a 
free-will gift? Does Mr. McAfee acquire 
a partial ownership in the home of each 
friend to whom he makes a present? Does 
he have a vote in every institution to which 
he makes a voluntary gift? Does he ex- 
pect a vote in the National Red Cross when 
he buys a Christmas seal? 

The fact of it is that the relatively petty 
contributions to the work of the church by 

outsiders are wholly and absolutely free- 
will gifts, for as Mr. McAfee himself says 
the church is not a state institution. And sure- 
ly the outside public gets a return more than 
liberal for their petty support, and this return 
is both general and individual for not only 
does the church serve the community but 
practically all of its privileges are open to all. 
Mr. McAfee cites the railroad situation but 
to my mind there is scarcely a point- of com- 
parison. In the case of the railroad all 
must pay for its use directly or indirectly, 
willingly or unwillingly, and moreover mem- 
bership in the railroad’s organization is not 
freely open to all in sympathy with its work 
or objects. No matter how desirous the in- 
dividual may be he can not freely join the 
railroad and have a say in its management, 
as he can the church. 

Mr. McAfee raises the point of the exemp- 
tion of church property from taxation. Is 
it not fair that the community should make 
some return to charitable and educational in- 
stitutions, including of course the churches, 
for the public services they freely render? 
Surely the state gets full value. Then too 
it is public policy—call it good business if 
you will—to secure to the community these 
benefits at the petty expense of the remis- 
sion of taxes. To my mind it is comparable 
to the very wise legislation of New York 
state exempting from taxation under proper 
restriction private forest lands. This is a 
most* economical way of preserving our 

* woodlands; similarly, exempting the churches 
is a most economical way of securing to 
the community their manifold benefits. In 
some cities factories are exempt from taxa- 
tion. Mr. McAfee himself says that churches 
are “near the head of the list by way of at- 
tracting new residents to the community.” 

The question of the activity of the in- 
dividual church members in the manage- 
ment, and the question of whether its gov- 
ernment shall be despotic, representative or 
democratic, are entirely aside the point and 
concern no one outside the church mem- 
bership. If those who have a right to be 
heard in its control wish to ignore or to 
delegate their rights, it concerns no one but 
those individuals and ‘the organizations of 
which they are a part. Does not Mr. Mc- 
Afee, like the writer, belong to a dozen organ- 
izations ranging from—well, the church itself 
to a kennel club—where he has every privi- 
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lege of voting, but prefers to leave the man- 
agement to his better informed, more inter- 
ested or more active associates? Such action 
may show lack of loyalty or a shirking of 
obligations but does it concern outsiders? 

Whether or not the churches are organ- 
ized for the proper purpose and whether or 
not they are accomplishing the purposes of 
their organization is, as Kipling would say, 
another story, and again concerns only the 
church members. Perhaps a church de- 
voted to the teaching of abstract theology 
and religious dogma follows more the spirit 
of the scribes and pharisees than the spirit 
of Christ, but it is hardly within the rights 
of the outsider to dictate what shall be the 
object of an organization to which he does 
not belong, and criticism of the church based 
on the common assumption that its aim is 
material social service is just as unfair as 
would be fault-finding with a hospital for 
ministering to the bodily needs of its in- 
mates while neglecting the spiritual. 


Inter-relation of Church and State 


In the course of his address as president of 
the Minnesota State Conference of Charities and 
Correction on The State and Social Distress, 
Father Ryan clearly stated and strongly argued 
the view of the inter-relationship of state and 
church in the prevention and relief of social 
distress. Defining the individualistic theory of 
the state’s function as confining it to the pro- 
tection of life and property and the enforcement 
of contracts, and the Socialistic theory as in- 
creasing public action to the maximum and re- 
ducing private activity to the minimum, he chal- 
lenged them both as wrong because proceeding 
from “a faulty analysis of concrete facts and 
from a lack of right fundamental principles.” 
The true principle he conceived to be “that 
the civil authority should deal with no social 
distress which could be dealt with equally well 
by private action.” Admitting that the cost 
might be greater when such work as the care 
of dependent children is shared by voluntary 
associations, he argued that “the resulting loss 
in charitable feeling, personal responsibility, and 
individual initiative, would not be offset by the 
lower cost of financial administration.” 

This statement, Father Ryan regards not only 
as a correct political principle, but also as one 
of the two or three great basic truths of de- 
mocracy. “This is one of the reasons why men 
who think fundamentally prefer an indifferent 
republic to the most efficient and benevolent 
despotism.” 

“The state and only the state,” he affirms, 
“can prevent a large part, probably the larger 
part, of the social distress which is due pri- 
marily to environment.’ He asserts it to be 
within the province and the ability of the state 
to provide suitable economic conditions by en- 
forcing reasonable minimum standards of labor 
and livelihood, by provision against unsafe and 
unsanitary work places, forbidding child labor, 
interdicting the employment of women and young 
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persons at tasks harmful to health and morals. 
This Father Ryan claims will not injure in- 
dividual initiative or freedom, but “will merely 
lift the plane of competition within reasonable 
and healthy limits.” 

But he denies the efficacy and ability of the 
state to deal with distress arising from the in- 
dividual’s limitations and delinquencies. Only 
where “‘schools fitted to educate the conscience, 
the hand and the eye as well as the intellect” 
cannot be supplied by voluntary effort, they ought 
to be provided for by the state. But the state’s 
assistance to private schools “on the basis of 
results achieved in conformity with standards 
set up by the state, has advantages over an ef- 
ficient system of state schools.” These are some 
of them: It stimulates individual and local initia- 
tive and energy, encourages individuality, varie- 
ty, originality and competition, and counteracts 
that mechanical mediocrity, that depressing uni- 
formity, that undesirable professional bu- 
reaucracy, which are the natural consequences 
of a single type or single system of institutions 
under state monopoly. Therefore Father Ryan, 
at this point again, concludes that the state can 
“sometimes promote social welfare more ef- 
fectively by indirect than by direct action, by 
subsidizing efficient private institutions instead 
of conducting institutions of its own.” 

The same argument is urged with regard to 
the relief of moral distress in correctional insti- 
tutions, especially for women and young of- 
fenders. It is maintained that “the state can- 
not do this work as effectively as a private in- 
stitution conducted under frankly religious in- 
fluences. For, the correction of moral defects 
and the building up of character suppose moral 
instruction and training, and these have not yet 
been successfully given except in connection 
with religion.” “As a rule, then,” he concludes, 
“the most effective plan for the relief of moral 
distress in institutions is to have the greater 
part of the work done by private religious 
agencies, subsidized by the state in accordance 
with the number of inmates.” The state’s duty to 
supervise saloons and suppress brothels, to reg- 
ulate dance halls and prosecute clandestine pros- 
titution, is imperatively demanded. 

With regard to the administration of re- 
lief, the state’s province is held to be narrower 
than in prevention. 
tween public and private relief, the necessity of 
having both in co-operation is admitted, but “the 


Out of the soil,— 
The lily; 
Out of the ooze,— 
The pearl! 
Up from the mortal 
Soars the immortal; 
After heil’s battle 
White flags unfurl! 


Striking the balance be-. 
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ideal condition would be to provide all relief 
through voluntary agencies.” The conclusion, 
hitherto reached at each point, is here still more 
inclusively applied: “What has been said above 
regarding the advantages of the state’s subven- 
tion of private institutions under strict state 
supervision, is in a general way true with regard 
to the institutional care of physical suffering 


* and dependency.” 


The value of the reflexive influence of char- 
ity upon the charitable is pleaded in this cul- 
minating argument: “Moreover, so long as mis- 
ery exists, its capacity to arouse, keep alive and 
develop the feelings and principles of svmpathy, 
brotherhood, and social solidarity, ought to be 
utilized to the utmost. Individuals and classes 
should be given this opportunity to obtain this 
opportunity. Especially is this true of small 
and local groups, as the parish, the fraternal so- 
ciety, the town, the rural neighborhood. . . . 
Neither in the field of prevention, nor in that. of 
relief, is it wise or right for the state to do any- 
thing that can be done as_ well by voluntary 
agencies; and wherever practicable it should sub- 
sidize, co-operate with and supplement private 
endeavor.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From a bishop comes the suggestion of an in- 
vestigation of the administration of relief funds 
by corporations as one of the ways in which or- 
ganized religion may do something practical in 
the interests of working people. In a very differ- 
ent direction a layman reports one result of the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement to be a 
community extension campaign by “the Indus- 
trial Evangelistic Foundation.” Opening at 
Greensboro, N. C., it is being followed up at in- 
dustrial centers in Kansas, Pennsylvania, In- 
diana, Missouri, Alabama and Texas. 


From New York we learn that the last Sun- 
day on which the battleships of the Atlantic fleet 
were in the harbor, a.company of 115 young 
people distributed 24,600 portions of the Gospels 
to as many men on thirty-two ships, a hand- 
somely engrossed copy of the Bible being given 
to Rear-Admiral Osterhaus. Among other sail- 
ors in the harbor, 15,000 volumes were distrib- 
uted. Over 85,000 volumes were distributed 
among immigrants landing at Ellis Island, who 
carried the books into every state of the Union. 
Over 130 institutions were also supplied with 
Bibles by the New York Bible Society, which 
made the other grants also. 


CHEER 


God’s here in His world, 

And the cross stands for human redeeming. 
Far o’er the sad earth 

Heaven’s radiance forever is streaming. 
Therefore, my soul, be true 

And undaunted; 
Never by ghosts of old fears 

Be thou haunted! 


Right is right;—and not might. 
Truth is truth;—and not sneers. 
Love is love;—dry the tears. 
God is God;—face the light! 


—Wayfarer. 
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FIRST SCREENED MARKET IN NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans has been the scene of a war for cleanliness which has given Oscar Dowling, head of the 


Louisiana Health Board, a national reputation. 


Mr. Dowling as the representative of the pwhlic in the case 


of the People vs. Dirt, has conducted throughout the state by means of a special train popularly dubbed “ITealth 
on Wheels” not only a crusade of education but also a cimpaign of police power which has left in its wake a 


trail of rebuilt, renovated or cleaned schoolhouses, dairies, 
The Louisiana health train has toured the country and attracted the attention of other 
Both New York and Iowa have begun on the health train plan. 


barber-shops and markets. 
states. 


slaughter-houses, hotels, restaurants, drug-stores, 
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OR the last three or four months our medical 
journals have had reports concerning the 
bitter conflict that has been going on in Great 
Britain between the liberal government and the 
British Medical Association over the terms of 
the Insurance Act. It is a peculiar fact that, 
although this law is probably the most revolu- 
tionary, so far as medical practice is concerned, 
of any measure yet introduced in any English- 
speaking country, the controversy between the 
government and the physicians has been almost 
entirely over the question of compensation, and 
not over the principles on which the law is based. 
Little seems to have been said by the British 
Medical Association to indicate that this body 
had any concern in the matter aside from the 
question of fees. Indeed, the association has 
followed the most extreme of trade union tactics. 
The conduct of negotiations has been entirely 
in the hands of the leaders. There has been no 
referendum to the rank and file of the profes- 
sion, the men really interested, and all attempts 
on the part of individual physicians to make their 
own agreements with the home office have met 
with expulsion from the ranks of the associa- 
tion, followed by the declaration of a rigid boy- 
cott against the offenders. 

That there are physicians in the United States 
who see more in this new policy of the British 
government than a mere business arrangement 
with the doctors is evident from an editorial 
which recently appeared in the official organ of 
the American Medical Association. The writer 
says: 
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“Tf we are not mistaken, this law marks the 
beginning of the end of the old system of the 
individual practice of medicine and of the old 
relationship between patient and physician—the 
beginning of a new era, both for society and for 
physicians. It provides for nothing less than an 
assumption, on the part of the government, of 
the responsibility of providing proper medical 
care for citizens who are financially unable to 
secure it for themselves. Under the terms of 
the act, all persons whose total annual income 
is less than $800 (£160) will be entitled to med- 
ical services furnished by the government and 
paid from a fund made up jointly by workmen, 
employers and the government. Persons having 
an income above $800 will continue to provide 
their own medical services as heretofore—for the 
present. It is estimated that approximately 15,- 
000,000 of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
are by the terms of this act taken out of the field 
of private practice. 

“The effect of such a law can be nothing less 
than revolutionary, as far as the economic con- 
ditions of the medical profession are concerned. 
That the discussion has centered almost entirely 
around the question of compensation shows that 
physicians have no objection to being made state 
health officers or to having the present system 
of private practice largely reduced, if not abol- 
ished, so long as they are adequately compensated 
for their work. The question of a fair and ade- 
quate compensation for physicians is, of course, 
vital. It is, however, largely a local question. 
The important feature is the recognition of the 
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fact that it is the duty of society, as represented 
by the government, to furnish medical treatment 
for those who are unable to secure it for them- 
selves. It also means the recognition of the 
modern physican as a health officer of the state, 
working for the general good, rather than as a 
private, professional or business man. 

“There is room for much speculation as to 
the ultimate results. For ore thing, it practically 
eliminates the necessity for medical charity, and 
so stops the enormous drain on physicians which 
has resulted therefrom. If it is true, as was re- 
ported several years ago by a committee of one 
of our large local organizations, that 25 per cent 
of the professional work done by physicians is 
entirely gratuitous, the abolition of this enormous 
non-productive class of work would be benefi- 
cial. Another important consideration is that 
the adoption of such a plan would do away with 
any possible mercenary motive which might be 
alleged against the individual physician or the 
medical profession as a whole, as a reason for 
any indifference or apathy toward the develop- 
ment of preventive medicine. A third and by no 
means less important result will be that those 
persons who, under the present private practice 
system, are the least able to consult physicians 
frequently, and who are yet most exposed to and 
susceptible to preventable diseases, can secure 
the advice and services of medical men before, 
tather than after, the disease has developed. 
That some form of periodic, systematic medical 
inspection will develop out of the state system 
of medicine thus created in the United Kingdom 
seems probable. 

“Last is the effect which such a measure will 
have on medical education and the personnel 
of the profession. If the state assumes the re- 
sponsibility of providing medical services for any 
large proportion of its citizens, it must neces- 
sarily pay strict attention to the quality of serv- 
ice which it provides, as a physician working 
under the Insurance Act will be necessarily a 
representative of the state. This will make it 
necessary for the government not only to exer- 
cise more rigid ‘supervision over medical col- 
leges and the character of medical instruction, 
but also to adopt some system which will pre- 
vent those already qualified to practice from 
becoming inefficient through laziness or indif- 
ference. 

“Physicians in the United States will be in- 
terested in the development of this plan in Great 
Britain principally on account of the light it 
will throw on such a plan in this country, for 
the possibility that the adoption of some ar- 
rangement of this sort will sooner or later be 
considered on this side of the Atlantic may be 
acknowledged. The prevention of disease is 
becoming more and more recognized as a social 
and not a professional duty. Most preventable 
diseases today are due to sins of the community 
rather than to sins of the individual. The state 
in the future must protect the citizen against 
disease just as it now protects him from foreign 
invasion. In fact, the majority of our most 
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dreaded diseases are foreign invaders, as far as 
civilized nations are concerned.” 
deg 2 


NEW. questions in sociology are continually 

arising. Ten years ago few outside a small 
group of experts discussed or attempted to pass 
judgment on such a question as the sterilization 
of the feeble-minded and of certain types of 
criminals. Now, however, the larger public is 
forced to give some thought to this matter, be- 
cause it has suddenly leaped into amazing prom- 
inence, and the procedure has not only found 
enthusiastic advocates, especially among physi- 
cians and so-called eugenists, but it has even be- 
come a legalized part of criminal practice in 
certain states. 

Indiana, Washington, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Nevada, Iowa, New Jersey, and New York have 
all passed laws which provide for some form 
of sterilization of defectives and of certain crim- 
inal types. In Pennsylvania a similar bill was 
vetoed by the governor, and in Kansas and Ne- 
braska the experiment with such methods of 
dealing with sexual offenders has been tempo- 
rarily abandoned. The New Jersey law has 
been very carefully planned to avoid abuse, 
but has not been in effect long enough to warrant 
conclusions as to its practical outcome. Indiana 
has given the sterilization plan a seven years’ 
trial, and in the reformatory at Jeffersonville 
about three hundred men have been thus oper- 
ated on. 

The medical profession is inclined to look with 
favor upon such legislation, to judge by recent 
editorials in the medical journals. The lawyers 
are also studying the question. The American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, at a 
meeting recently held in Milwaukee, received the 
report of a committee which had been appointed 
by the Wisconsin branch of the institute to look 
into the question of the sterilization of defectives 
and certain types of criminals. The report con- 
siders three methods by which the propagation 
of the defective can be prevented; namely, regu- 
lation of marriage, which is approved but held 
to be of comparatively slight effect; sequestra- 
tion, which if perfect would be absolutely ef- 
fective, but the committee doubts if it is either 
possible or desirable to make it perfect; and, 
finally, sterilization, which last is not recom- 
mended or condemned, the committee simply 
summarizing the laws bearing on it in the differ- 
ent states. 

To anyone reading the report carefully it 
would seem that the committee makes a rather 
sweeping classification of people who are re- 
garded as defectives and unfit to propagate their 
kind. One would hesitate to class epileptics, 
neurotics, drunkards, and paupers together with 
the insane, feeble- minded, and criminal. It is 
only’ necessary to remember Max Nordau’s 
famous book on degeneracy to recognize that 
some of the world’s greatest geniuses have be- 
longed to one or more of these classes. Indeed, in 
considering this question of the breeding of the 
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“unfit” one of the first things that strikes us is 
the lack of a standard of fitness. We would all 
probably agree that the insane and _ feeble- 
minded should be restrained from bearing or 
begetting children, but would we be willing to 
apply this same restriction to all who suffer 
from functional derangements of the nervous 
system? 

In the writings of physicians it is usually as- 
sumed that “the fit” means the physically fit, 
and a careful perusal of recent literature on 
eugenics shows that this is true of the utter- 
ances of many followers of this new science. 
But the student of evolution has never held that 
the survival of the fittest meant the survival of 
the most nearly perfect physical animal, but only 
of the animal best adapted to his environment. 
In a highly civilized society the intellectual neu- 
rotic with poor physical development may be 
better fitted for the struggle for existence than 
is the hardy peasant from a simpler civilization. 
It may be urged that this is deplorable and a 
proof of national decadence; still there was once 
a nation which made health and a well-rounded 
physical development the only test of fitness, 
and the Spartans have left the world no heritage 
of art, ethics, philosophy or literature, only a 
tradition of physical courage and endurance 
hardly superior to that of the American Indian. 


* OK OK 


AMONG the many discussions concerning the 
forcible prevention of the breeding of the 
unfit we hear occasionally a voice raised in pro- 
test to warn us that by adopting such measures 
the state may be diverted from a sense of its 
responsibility in regard to those conditions which 
produce criminality and degeneracy. These ob- 
jections were voiced movingly by Peter Kro- 
potkin at the Eugenics Congress in Iondon last 
August. 
To quote part of his speech: 


“T came this morning with the intention of 
expressing my deep regret to see the narrow 
point of view from which eugenics has been 
treated up till now, excluding from our discus- 
sions all this vast domain where eugenics comes 
in contact with social hygiene.’ This exclusion 
has already produced an unfavorable impression 
upon a number of thinking men in this country, 
and I fear that this impression may be reflected 
upon science altogether. 

“Before science is enabled to give us any ad- 
vice as to the measures to be taken for the im- 
provement of the human race, it has to cover 
first with its researches a very wide field. Instead 
of that we have been asked to discuss not the 
foundations of a science which has still to be 
worked out, but a number of practical measures, 
some of which are of a legislative character. 
Conclusions have been already drawn from a 


i1Kropotkin uses this term in its literal significance, a 
significance we in this country have almost forgotten, 
as with us it has come to signify the control of vene- 
real diseases. 
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_science before its very elements have been estab- 


lished. 

“Thus we have been asked to sanction, after a 
very rapid examination, marriage certificates, 
Malthusianism, the notification of certain con- 
tagious diseases, and especially the sterilization 
of the individuals who may be considered as un- 
desirables. 

“In my opinion, Professor McDonnell was 
quite right when he made the remark that it 
was untimely to talk of such measures as these. 
at a time when criminologists themselves are 
coming to the conclusion that the criminal is 
“a manufactured product,” a product of society — 
itself. He stood on the firm ground of modern 
science. I have given in my book on Prisons 
some striking facts, taken from my own close 
observation of prison life from the inside, and 
I might produce still more striking facts to show 
how sexual aberrations described by Krafft Eb- 
ing are often the results of prison mirture, and 
how the germs of that sort of criininality, if 
they were present in the prisoner, were always 
aggravated by imprisonment. 

“But to create or aggravate this sort of per- 
version in our prisons, and then to punish it by 
the measures advocated at this congress, is surely 
one of the greatest crimes. It kills all faith in 
justice, it destroys all sense of mutual obligation 
between society and the individual. It attacks 
the race solidarity—the best arm of the human 
race in its struggle for life. 

“Before granting to society the right of ster- 
ilization of persons affected by disease, the 
feeble-minded, the unsuccessful in life, the epi- 
leptics (by the way, the Russian writer you so 
much admire at this moment, Dostoyevsky, was 
an epileptic), is it not our holy duty carefully to 
study the social roots and causes of these dis- 
eases? 

“When children sleep to the age of 12 and 
15 in the same room as their parents, they will 
show the effects of early sexual awakenings 
with all its consequences. You cannot combat 
such widely spread effects by sterilization. Just 
now 109,000 children have been in need of food 
in consequence of a social conflict. Is it not 
the duty of eugenics to study the effects of a 
prolonged privation of food upon the genera- 
tion that was submitted to such a calamity?” 


Cpe ak ak 


Tee new (seventh) edition of Dr. S. Adolphus. 

Knopf’s international prize essay, Tubercu- 
losis, a Disease of the Masses and How to Com- 
bat it, has now been translated into French by Dr. 
Eugene Grenier of the Bruchesi Tuberculosis 
Institute at Montreal. Dr. Grenier’s new French 
Canadian translation represents the twenty- 
eighth foreign edition which with the seven 
published in the United States makes thirty-five 
imprints of this work in twenty-four different 
languages. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH MOVEMENT | 
IRVING FISHER 


The conservation movement is a movement to 
prevent waste. When the Conservation Commis- 
sion was appointed four years ago, emphasis was 
placed on the wastes of our natural resources, 
but by the time the commission made its report 
it had come to the conclusion that by far the 
most serious as well as the most preventable 
wastes are the wastes of human life. : 

A generation ago it was a common impression 
that the average human lifetime was fixed as by 
a decree of fate. When I was in college one of 
our revered instructors showed us a mortality 
table, and said with great impressiveness: “There 
is no law more hard and fast than the law of 
mortality.” I believed it, and even yet many peo- 
ple are under this delusion. Pasteur did much 
to introdvce a more optimistic view. He stated 
his belief in these immortal words, “It is within 
the power of man to rid himself of every para- 
sitic disease.” He staked this opinion on his own 
wonderful laboratory revelations as to germ life. 
Today we can confirm his words by absolute 
statistics. And now his successor, Metchnikoff, 
has surpassed even Pasteur in optimism. Metch- 
nikoff is devoting himself to the prolongation of 
human life, and already gives us a vision of the 
time when centenarians will be regarded merely 
as in the prime of life, and when the normal 
life span of a century and a quarter will be a fre- 
quent occurrence. 

The growing consciousness that human life is 
not a fixed allotment, which we must accept as 
our doom, but a variable, which is within our 
power to control, has recently led to extraordi- 
nary exertions all over the world to save human 
life. This impulse has gained strength also from 
the great and almost universal decline in the 
birth rate. Old countries like France and new 
countries like Australia are confronted with the 
specter of depopulation. Consequently, as hu- 
man life becomes scarce, it becomes precious— 
like any other commodity! These two facts, the 
consciousness that much mortality is preventable, 
or, at any rate, postponable, and the fact that 
increasingly fewer babies are being born in the 
world, are together operating to produce a great 
health movement throughout the world. Noth- 
ing will stop it until the whole world is convinced 
of the paramount importance of this problem of 
human conservation. 

This world-wide movement for the conserva- 
tion of human life has expressed itself in many 
ways—in medical research; in societies for pre- 
venting tuberculosis, infant mortality, social dis- 
eases, alcoholism, and vice; in the growth of 
sanatoria, dispensaries, hospitals and other insti- 
tutions; in an immense output of hygienic litera- 
ture, not only technical books and journals, but 
also popular articles in the magazines and daily 
newspapers; in the constant agitation and legis- 
lation for purer foods, milk supply, meat supply 
and water supply; in the movement to limit the 
labor of women and children and to improve 
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factory sanitation; in the establishment of social 
insurance in Germany, England, Denmark and 
other countries; in the improvement of Depart- 
ments of Health; in the spread of gymnastics, 
physical training and school hygiene; in the re- 
vival of the Olympic games and the effort to 
revive the old Greek ideals. of physical perfec- 
tion and beauty, and last and most important, in 
the sudden development of the science of eu- 
genics. : : 

In the summer of 1911 there was held in Dres- 
den a unique world’s fair, devoted exclusively 
to health—the International Hygiene Exhibition. 
In this were shown the fruits of the whole 
movement in all lands—except, alas, our own; 
for to our shame it must be said that we as yet 
are among the backward nations in this move- 
ment for the conservation of human life. Our 
Congress was asked to appropriate $60,000 to 
erect a building and supply an exhibit to show 
what we have done for our part in this move- 
ment, but Congress thought it could not afford 
so large an expenditure for so small (!) an ob- 
ject, and the result was that from the millions 
of people who ‘visited this exhibition one con- 
stantly heard the question asked: “Where is the 
United States?” 

And those few Americans who did go to visit 
the exhibition found that other nations had far 
outstripped us in this movement for national 
sanitation and health. Some of the achievements 
already attained by other nations should be re- 
corded among the wonders of the world. One 
is the striking decline of the death rate in the 
city of London. Within two decades London’s © 
death rate has virtually been cut in two, and is 
now only thirteen per thousand, or less than that 
of most cities one-fiftieth its size. 

Probably, however, the greatest achievement 
of any country is that of Sweden, where the 
duration of life is the longest, the mortality the 
least, and the improvements the most general. 
There alone can it be said that the chances of 
life have been improved for alt ages of life. In- 
fancy, middle age and old age today show a 
lower mortality in Sweden than in times past. 
while in other countries, including the United 
States, although we can boast of some reduction 
in infant mortality, the mortality after middle 
age iS growing worse, and the innate vitality 
of the people is, in all probability, deteriorating. 
The reascn why Sweden of all countries has suc- 
ceeded in improving the vitality of middle age 
and old age, while other nations have failed, is, 
I believe, to be found in the fact that Sweden, 
of all nations, has seen the problem of human 
hygiene as a whole instead of partially. In most 
other lands, and particularly in the United States, 
public health has been regarded almost exclus- 
ively as a matter of protection against germs; 
but protection against germs, while effective in 
defending us from plague and other epidemics 
of acute diseases, is almost powerless to prevent 
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the chronic diseases of middle and late life. 
These maladies—Bright’s disease, heart disease, 
nervous breakdowns—are due primarily to un- 
hygienic personal habits. Medical inspection 
and instruction in schools, as well as Swedish 
gymnastics, have aided greatly in the muscular 
development of the citizens of Sweden. Swed- 
ish hard bread has preserved their teeth. The 
Gothenburg system is gradually weaning them 
from alcohol. There has even been a strong 
movement against the use of tobacco. Other 
countries are tardily following in the path which 
Sweden has trod so successfully. 

The significant fact is that Sweden has not 
hesitated to attack the problem of personal 
habits. I believe we must have a revolution in 
the habits of living in the community if we 
are going really to realize the promise of Metch- 
nikoff and others as to the prolongation of human 
life. Health officers in this country have not re- 
garded it as a part of their duty either to live 
personally a clean, hygienic life, or to teach oth- 
ers to do so, or even to investigate what those 
conditions of well being are which make for 
personal vitality. 

I can remember, thirteen years ago, talking 
with a doctor in Colorado as to the habits of 
living of his patients. I said to him: “You tell 
me that tuberculosis is a house disease, and that 
the reason it exists is because people do not open 
their windows, Why, then, do you not tell your 
patients they must open their windows, or sleep 
out of doors?’ He said, “I wouldn’t dare to 
do that; I would lose my practice. They would 
think I was a crank, and meddling in their per- 
sonal affairs.” Today that battle has been 
largely won. Today, not only in Colorado and 
California, and in the places where there is per- 
petual sunshine, sleeping out of doors is com- 
mon and not confined to invalids, but is indulged 
in by the community generally. Even in New Eng- 
land and throughout the country you will find 
sleeping balconies going up all over. The change 
has even affected in some degree the architecture 
of the country, and while as yet only a minority 
of the people sleep out of doors, yet I believe it 
is true that the majority of the people in the 
United States have far more air in their sleeping 
and living rooms today than ten years ago. The 
fact which the doctor in Colorado did not dare 
tell his patients thirteen years ago has in some 
way been told to the people of the United States. 


But there are many other things that need to = 


be told, after we are sure that they are true. 
When we have, through our national, state or 
municipal officers, made thorough investigations 
and have been able to discover the actual truth 
as regards eating and drinking, hours of work, 
recreation and play—all those facts that go into 
what may be called personal habits—then we may 
gradually overturn existing unhygienic habits of 
living. John Burns attributes a large part of 
the great reduction in London mortality to the 
improved personal habits of working men, par- 
ticularly in regard to alcohol. In this country 
Dr. Evans, both as health officer of Chicago and 
later as health editor of a Chicago newspaper, 
has shown how public instruction in personal 
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habits can be made effective, and it will be 
largely through affecting personal habits that the 
life insurance companies will improve the longev- 
ity of their policy-holders. 

Scientific men today have reached substantial 
agreement that alcohol is a poison. When every- 
body understands this, the days of alcohol as a 
beverage will be numbered. Sweden in the 30’s 
was called drunken Sweden, but today the anti- 
alcohol movement there has converted Sweden 
into one of the soberest of countries. 

But the use of tobacco, tea and coffee ought 
also to be investigated, so that we may know 
how far they are deleterious, and to spread this 
knowledge among the people. 

Fashions are in their essence changeable, and 
the time will come when the world will not be 
built on fashion, but on reason. Japan has made 
more rapid progress in civilization than any 
other nation—because the late Mikado resolved 
and publicly stated that the institutions of Japan 
must not be tied by tradition, but must be based 
on reason. When we have replaced tradition 
by reason, we shall have gotten a solid basis for 
civilization, and this must apply to ancient cus- 
toms and habits of every kind. I am firmly con- 
vinced that we are looking at only one-half of 
this public health movement as long as we con- 
fine ourselves to the acute or infectious dis- 
eases. We shall not get more than half the re- 
sults obtainable until we realize that there must 
be a revolution in the personal habits of the 
people. 

Yet the United States, in spite of its shortcom- 
ings, has some special triumphs to record. We 
have, through hygiene under Colonel Gorgas, 
made it possible to dig the Panama Canal. We 
have virtually abolished yellow fever on our 
shores and in Cuba. We have nearly eliminated 
hookworm disease in Porto Rico and are gradu- 
ally doing the same in the southern states. We 
have found a remedy for one form of spinal 
meningitis. We have, in New York, made an 
object lesson in the last year of reducing the 
summer death rate of infants in a striking man- 
ner. We have, by individual milk stations in 
Boston and other cities and in individual sana- 
toria, dispensaries and other institutions, demon- 
strated that the death rate from specific diseases 
can often be cut in two. 

Yet we have depended altogether too much on 
private initiative. In New York. the summer 
death rate of infants was reduced chiefly 
through the work of the milk committee and 
individuals like Nathan Straus. The discovery 
of the wide prevalence of hookworm disease and 
the discovery of the serum for spinal meningitis 
came through the gifts of Mr. Rockefeller. It 
is well that individuals should apply themselves 
to these problems, and without such personal in- 
terest they could never be solved. Nevertheless, 
progress will be many times as rapid when the 
problems for the nation are managed in a na- 
tional way. There are three great agencies to 
which we must look for the saving of human life 
in the future, and it has been the object of the 
Committee of One Hundred on National Health, 
of which I am president, to help stir these three 
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agencies into activity in this country. They are 
the public press, the insurance companies and 
the government. 

To a limited extent, all these agencies have in- 
creased their health activities in recent years. 
A few years ago popular articles on public 
health were seldom seen, because the public and 
the press thought the subject of disease uninter- 
esting and repulsive. Today, on the other hand, 
one can scarcely pick up a popular magazine 
without finding not only one, but several, articles 
dealing with questions of public health; and it 
has been found possible not only to make these 
articles interesting, but, by emphasizing the posi- 
tive or health side, instead of the. negative or 
disease side, to render them attractive and. beau- 
tiful. And yet, as Dr. Wiley has said, the news- 
papers, in spite of all. the good they are doing 
with their right hands, are, with their left hands, 
in their advertising columns trying to undo that 
good by advertising the fraudulent part of the 
“healing” profession who are trying to line their 
own pockets at the expense of the lives of the 
public. 

The second great agency from which, I be- 
lieve, we may expect wonderful results in the 
future is life insurance. As our committee point- 
ed out to the association of life insurance presi- 
dents several years ago, life insurance companies 
can save money by preventing deaths just as fire 


insurance companies have saved money by pre- 


venting fires, and steam boiler insurance com- 
panies have saved money by preventing explo- 
sions. Since this suggestion was made, a num- 
ber of progressive life insurance companies have 
tried the experiment. The Metropolitan and the 
Equitable have established departments of human 
conservation, and a number of other and smaller 
companies have undertaken similar enterprises. 
The Postal Life Insurance Company has recently 
published the statistical results of their experi- 
ence, worked out in a most careful manner, and 
has demonstrated absolutely that it pays life in- 
surance companies to save human life. This be- 
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REGISTRATION 
AREA FOR 
DEATHS 


[Courtesy of Dr. 
Cressy L. Wilbur of 
the United States 
Census. | 


In addition to the 
shaded registration 
states (1911) re: 
turns are received 
from all North Car- 
olina municipalities 
exceeding 1,000 in 
population, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 
and forty-seven cit- 
ies of 10,000 popu- 
lation and over in 
non-registration 
states. 


ing the case, we may expect life insurance com- 
panies in the future to become active in life 
conservation. Already there are probably fif- 
teen million policyholders in the United States 
insured in companies which are trying to do 
something for their health—through medical ex- 
aminations, instruction in hygiene, utilization of 
visiting nurses, participation in civic health 
movements and otherwise. To save human life 
merely to save money is sordid enough, but it is 
well to harness commercial motives, when pos- 
sible, in the service of humanity. 

The third and most important agency is the 
government. State and national health offices 
are becoming yearly stronger and more efficient; 
and yet much remains to be done, particularly 
by the national government. We need a national 
department of health or a department of labor 
which shall include in its operations the con- 
servation of human life. We have already 
passed the phosphorus match bill to prevent one 
of the worst industrial diseases—phossy jaw. 
We have passed effective legislation in regard 
to interstate commerce in prostitution. We have 
established a Children’s Bureau, and a Bureau 
of Mines to prevent industrial accidents in min- 
ing. We have enacted suitable legislation in re- 
gard to cocaine and habit-forming drugs. We 
have a Pure Food Law and laws for the inspec- 
tion of meats. Yet, as Dr. Wiley, Mrs. Crane 
and others who have watched the operation of 
these laws at close range well know, they need 
to be executed with a stronger hand. 

The truth is that as yet we have only made a 
feeble beginning in public health work, especially 
in this country. We need, first of all, to do 
what Sweden has done for a hundred and fifty 
vears—namely, to keep proper vital statistics. 
Vital statistics are the bookkeeping of health, 
and we cannot economize health any more suc- 
cessfully than we can economize money unless 
wé keep books. At present only a little over 
half of the population of the United States has 
statistics of its deaths, while the statistics of the 
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births are as yet nowhere sufficiently accurate to 
be called real statistics. 

Our national statistician, Dr. Wilbur, illus- 
trates by a story how much better we keep our 
commercial books than our books of vital sta- 
tistics. In a western state a girl was entitled to 
a fortune when she became twenty-one. Reach- 
ing, as she supposed, her twenty-first birthday, 
she laid claim to the fortune. Much to her sur- 
prise, her father said: “But you are only nine- 
teen”; and then the two tried to look up the 
records. They had no family Bible, they had no 
public record office to go to, and they were at 
sea as to how to discover exactly the date when 
she was born. However, it suddenly occurred 
to her father, who was a farmer, that on the 
very day his daughter was born a calf was born 
on his farm, and the birth of the calf had been 
recorded. In that way he established the date of 
the birth of his daughter. . 

In view of the great lack of our vital statis- 
tics, therefore, we cannot measure even the death 
rate, much less the number of preventable deaths 
in the United States. All that we can do is to 
study carefully the registration area, and on this 
basis to work out certain minimum figures. 

Four years ago, as a member of President 
Roosevelt’s Conservation Commission, I endeav- 
ored to do this and to report on the condition of 
our “national vitality.” I found, after getting 
together all the statistics available and taking 
account of the degree of preventability of dif- 
ferent diseases as estimated by experts, that out 
of some 1,500,000 deaths annually in the United 
States at least 630,000 are preventable! Of these 
preventable deaths the greater number are from 
seven causes. These seven causes include three 
great diseases of infancy; then typhoid fever, 
which usually makes its attack in the twenties; 
then tuberculosis, accidents in industry, and 
pneumonia, which come in the thirties. 

Now 630,000 unnecessary deaths per vear 
mean over 1,700 unnecessary deaths per day, or 
more than the lives lost in the Titanic disaster! 
The nation cannot continue indifferent to hygiene 
as it gradually dawns on the public that for lack 
of hygiene we suffer a Titanic disaster every 
day of the year. The popular imagination was 
deeply stirred by the image of 1,600 helpless 
human beings suddenly engulfed in midocean. 
That was a vivid dramatic picture which the 
blindest of men could see and understand. It 
led to immediate official action on both sides of 
the Atlantic to safeguard human life at sea. 
Yet on land we lose 365 times as many lives as 
this every year, and never stop to add it up! 
They are scattered and diffused throughout the 
land—a Wilbur Wright lost from typhoid, a 
handful of miners in an explosion, some railway 
employes in an accident, some victims of lead 
poisoning, a little army of infants, here a few 
men and there a few. Yet these deaths are just 
as real and mean an infinitely more serious loss 
than the deaths from the Titanic disaster. More- 
over, they could be as easily prevented. 

And concomitant with this unnecessarily great 
death rate there is, of course, a colossal aggre- 
gate of needless sickness. We have no real sta- 
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tistics, but by analogy with English statistics we 
may assume that, on the average, for every death 
per annum there are two persons sick during the 
year. This makes about 3,000,000 people con- 
stantly lying on sick beds in the United States, 
of which, on the most conservative estimate, at 
least half need not have been there. 

If, now, on the basis of these figures, we try 
to compute how much human life is needlessly 
shortened in the United States, we find that it is 
shortened at least fifteen years. Again, if we 
translate these preventable losses into commer- 
cial terms, we find that, even by the most con- 
servative reckoning, this country is losing over 
$1,500,000,000 worth of wealth-producing power 
every year. 

What does this mean? To us individually it 
“means that we are losing a large part of our 
rightful life not only by death itself, which cuts 
off many years we might have lived, but also 
from diseases and disabilities which are not 
fatal but cripple the power to work’and mar the 
joy of living. I believe I am far within the facts 
when I venture the opinion that the average man 
or woman in the United States is not doing half 
of the work nor having half of the joy of work 
of which the human being is capable. 

With all this room for improvement before 
our eyes, it is not surprising that the zeal of the 
health movement is growing fast. Each success 
serves as justification for further effort. 

One of the most encouraging symptoms of 
progress is the great attention which was paid 
to public health in the recent political campaign. 
All three of the party platforms included planks 
in behalf of public health. The Democratic and 
Progressive platforms were particularly explicit 
and emphatic, and all the candidates have em- 
phasized health in speeches and in their record 
in public life. 

These and other indications augur well for 
better legislation, more energetic enforcement of 
the law and, above all, a more appreciative pub- 
lic sentiment as to the transcendent importance 
of the conservation of human life. It is now 
reported that Dr. Roche, secretary of state in 
Canada, is in strong sympathy with the proposal 
there for the establishment of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, and the Republic of China is 
reported to have already established such a de- 
partment. 

From all these indications of actual activity, 
as well as from the logic of the situation, we 
are justified in predicting that an age of human 
conservation is at hand. Men and women are 
waking to their responsibility to the race. Eu- 
genics will be a watchword of the future. To 
squander our natural resources is ignoble in- 
deed, but far worse is it to squander our vital 
resources. The most sacred obligation of each 
generation is to bequeath its life capital unim- 
paired to the generation which comes after. 
Scourges like typhoid and tuberculosis must be 
swept off the face of the earth. Habit-forming 
drugs, including alcohol (and even tobacco, espe- 
cially for young boys), must be recognized in 
their true light as means of depleting the vitality 
of nations. Prostitution and the white slave 
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traffic must be condemned anew as robbers of 
the race. Industries which kill and maim, poison 
or infect their workers, which deform and stunt 
little children, which incapacitate women for nor- 
mal motherhood, which through overlong hours 
of toil close each successive day’s work with pro- 
gressive exhaustion, must be controlled. Ma- 
chinery was made for man, not man for machin- 
ery. Marriage laws and customs must be ad- 
justed so as to discourage or forbid the procrea- 
tion by the unfit. All these and other hygienic 
and eugenic reforms will be realized as fast as 
public sentiment becomes educated to the solemn 
responsibilities and higher valuations of human 
life. 

The noblest task, therefore, which I can con- 
ceive for any man is to aid in erecting true ideals 
of perfect manhood and womanhood. Our ideals, 
though improving, are not yet worthy to be com- 
pared with those of Japan or Sweden, and the 
ideals even of these countries have not yet 
reached the level of those of ancient Greece still 
imaged for us in imperishable marble. With su- 
perior knowledge, our health ideals should excel 
those of any other age. These ideals should not 
stop with the mere negation of disease, degen- 
eracy, delinquency and dependency. They should 
be positive and progressive. They should include 
muscular development, a sound mind in a sound 
body, integrity of moral fiber, a sense of the 
splendor of the perfect human body as a temple 
of the human soul, a sense of the enjoyment of 
all life’s proper functions. As William James 
said, simply to breathe or move our muscles 
should be a delight. The thoroughly healthy 
person is full of joy and optimism. He rejoiceth 
like a strong man to run a race. Said Emerson: 
“Give me health and a day, and I will make the 
pomp of emperors ridiculous!” Our health ideals 
should be nothing short of an abiding sense of 
the sweetness and beauty, the nobility and holi- 
ness of human life. 
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SOCIETY FOR INSTRUCTION OF EUGENICS 


A “Society for the Instruction of Eugenics,” 
with headquarters in New York, is announced. 
Its stated purpose is “for the benefit of every 
one who desires to give to all children moral 
self-protection by a simple and true knowledge 
of the science of life, which means eventually 
a higher order of morality, spirituality, intellect, 
and physical perfection for future generations.” 
A pamphlet which is issued to the public makes 
a strong plea for a law compelling the teach- 
ing of eugenics in every school. This term, 
which is used in many senses nowadays, is here 
meant to cover sex physiology and pathology. 
No entrance fee is required for membership in 
the society, merely the signature of an enroll- 
ment slip, stating that the signer is in favor of 
such a law. The pamphlet is issued by Margaret 
Irving, founder, 12 East 38th Street, New York. 
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'“Doa Good Turn Daily” 


(Not a slogan) 


“°A scout is helpful . . . He must do at least - 
one good turn to somebody every day.”’ Section 
No. 3 of the Scout Law, Boy Scouts of America. 


q A slogan is only a slogan, but a good 


turn speaks for itself. 


@ Let the example of the Boy Scouts of 
America be your inspiration to do a good 
turn to-day. A far-reaching good tum. 
@ Itiseasy. The Boy Scouts of America 
will help you. 


q For three dollars you can join thém as 
an Associate Member. They will make 
the money go a long way. It will be dis- 
tributed as follows: 


$1.00 for your boy and the boys of the local troop to. 
help them in their work. as 


$1.00 for the other boy National Headquarters ue 
wants to help. wih 


$1.00 for a year’s subscription to Boys’ 
Life, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
to be sent to yéu, to your boy, SS 


or to any boy you desig- x 
nate. It does good ot Re 
wherever it goes. A ey 


Use the 


oupon <s- 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

“Want’’ advertisements under the various headings, 
“Situations Wanted,’ “‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five cents 
each word or initial, including the address, for 
each insertion. Address Advertising Department, 
The Survey, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


TRAVEL 


PUBLICATIONS 


“THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE 


and the Relivious Life,’ by Prof. Francis G. Peahody, 
SENT FREE on application to the First Church in 
Boston (Unitarian) 64 Marlborough Street, Bostuu, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED trained and experienced Relief Visitors 
for work in New York City, salary $900 to $1000. 
Address 1075, THn Survny. 


WANTED woman with experience as Supervisor of 
case-work in Relief Society, salary about $1200. Ad- 
dress 1076, Tun Survey. 


Tours to The Orient and The Holy Land 


including the Mediterranean Countries. Leaye New York, Jan. 8, 


22, and Feb. 19. Other Tours:—South America, Jan. 25, Feb. 8 
and 20; Round the World, Jan. 2 and 22; Japan, Feb. 15 and 
Mar. 15; Mediterranean Lands, frequent dates, Jan. to May. 
SEND FOR BOOK THAT INTERESTS YOU. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 
306 Washington St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave.,New York 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


FOR THE HOME 


We Belivwe— 


‘THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes- 


sion. 
THAT right living should be the fourth “R” in 
education. 


THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 

THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 

THAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens, 

THaAt the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 

man. —American School of Home Economics. 

NOTE —Send for 100-page ‘handbook. _**The Profession of Home- 

making,” which gives details of home-study, domestic science courses, 

etc., It's FREE. Bulletins: ‘‘Freehand Cooking,”” 10 cts.; to Raad 


Values,”” 10 cts.; “* The Up-To-Date Home,” 15 cts. 
Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, IIL. 


SCHOOLS 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL TRAINING | 
; SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Chicago, IIlinois 


Twenty-ninth Street and Groveland Avenue, 


Preparation for private duty, social work and hospital 
positions; three years’ course, no tuition fee. $8 a month 
allowed to cover expenses of uniforms and text books. 
Michael Reese isa large, active Hospital, new buildings, 
latest equipment for scientific work; full class enters 
January |, 1913, announcement and particulars con- 
cerning School sent on application to 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CHRISTIAN young man with six years experi- 
ence in work with boys wants opportunity to In- 
vest his life with the boys of an orphans’ home, or 
in probation work, or other cause for needy boys. Ad- 
dress 1074, TH Survey. 


A YOUNG man desires work as boys’ caretaker ; 
has several years’ experience, Address J. S., SuRVY. 


OLUME XXVIII of THE SURVEY con- 
tains six months of social history in the 
making, with a full index that puts it at 
your fingers ends. A book of 800 pages, co- 
piously illustrated, stoutly bound in cloth 
with leather back and covers. Price $2. 

~ In exchange for subscribers’ copies (April, 
1912—September, 1912 inclusive, missing 
issues supplied at regular rates) for $1. 
Carriage extra. 


FATIGUE AND 
EFFICIENCY 


By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK 


Publication Secretary, National Consumer's League 


NEW PRICE $2 POSTPAID 


CONTAINS 


q An interpretation for laymen of the findings 
of physiologists in regard to the toxin of fatigue. 


@ The application of these findings to the over- 
work of women in industry—the results on them 
and on their children of long hours, speed, 
over-strain. 

@ A summary of all American legislation regu- 
lating women’s hours of labor—material which 
cannot be obtained in full elsewhere, except by 
searching the statutes of forty-eight states. 


8v0. 358 pages. By return eel fone 
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The Carriage™A Vital Part of 


the Wonderful Burroughs Visible 


Don’t be misled by generalities in adding machine advertising or 


selling 


Get specific facts and comparisons on specific points. 


Particulariy notice the carriage construction, for the carriage makes or 
mars adding machine convenience and visibility. 


The carriage of the Burroughs Visible 
isso arranged that it gives greaéer visibility 
of printing with Zess effort by operator than 
any other adding machine in the world. 

It brings the printing point at just the 
proper distance from the eye and at the 
proper angle 

It is the only adding machine that gives 
the same convenience of seeing a// work 
at a glance as the most approved visible 
typewriter. 

In the Burroughs Visible carriage every 
lever and key is arranged for easy and di- 
rect manipulation. ‘The carriage 1s only 
three inches from the keyboard--no 
stretching nor shifting necessary. 

The paper drops into place m the car- 
tiage automatically—like atypewriter A 
twirl of the platen nob and you are ready 
for work! 

The carriage leaves the whole sheet ex- 
posed to view; no danger of coming to end 
of paper roll without knowing it. Con- 
struction permits interchangeability from 
1234" to 20" carriage and vice versa 


Automatically adjusts itselfto any thick- 
ness of paper without interfering with 
uniformity of feed. A unique friction- 
stop locks carriage in any position. 
The bell counts items listed, warns the 
operator when end of sheet is neared, and 
locks the carriage so headings are uniform. 

These are exclusively Burroughs pozmts. 

Remember that Burroughs Visible ma- 
chines are built in the Burroughs factory, 
of the same material, with the same won- 
derful machine tools, and by the same 
workmen who have built a reputation 
for lifetime service into other Burroughs 
machines. 

The Burroughs factory is not a newone, 
built just to make this one type of ma- 
chine. It has been running 20 years and 
even the first adding machines turned out 
are still in use 

The Burroughs reputation and prestige 
are being built into every one of these ma- 
chines and every word of the Burroughs 
guarantee and of the Burroughs Serwice 
pledge goes with it 


Write for valuable systems literature applying to your own business. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


L6*S“3B utr o webs 


Block: 


Detro tyre hie an 


(4) Paper 
roll 
always avail- 
able forlisting, 
whensheetsare 
not wanted. 


@) Print- 


ing Point at 
scientifically 
proper distance 
and angle 
"from eye. 


Accessible 
ribbon 
spools. 
Change 
Tibbons 
instantly 
without 
removing 


4) case 


Friction- 
stop locks 
carriage 
in any po- 
sition. 


a 
S) Paper 
drops in- 
to placé as in 
typewriter. Two 
rows of rubber 
friction rolleis hold 
paper to very last 
line. , 


Easy. handy ar- 
rangement of 
various shifts and 
levers for spacing, etc. 


(7) Carriage on top of 
machine only 
three inches from 
keyboaid. _ 


(8) 
Carriage automatic- 
ally adjusts itself toany 
thickness of paper or any 
number of carbons. Cai- 
ilage removable 1a one 
miuute—3% 12% or 20- 
inch width as desired, 


Not merely 
Points of 
Merit—but 
Points of 
Superiority 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


